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CHAPTER XXXL. 
WHAT CAME OF A SHILLING. 


, TTO’S bullet found 
Vy, its way right through 
/ moe, as harmless as a 
, comet in our atmo- 
sphere — the most 
yj, considerate of in- 
, truders. The sur- 
geon, who attended 
us both, loudly ad- 
mired our mutual 
Z delicacy in sparing 
y , arteries and vital 
. organs; but a bullet 
cuts a rougher path- 
way than the neat 
steel blade, and I 
was still prostrate 
when the prince 

BN | i>. WZ came to press my 
hand on his departure for his quarters at Laibach. The utterly unreason- 
able nature of a duel was manifested by his declaring to me that he was 
now satisfied I did not mean to insult him and then laugh at him. We 
must regard it rather as a sudorific for feverish blood and brains. I felt my 
wound acutely, seeing his brisk step when he retired. Having overthrown 
me bodily, it threw my heart back to its first emotions, and I yearned to 
set eyes on my father, with a haunting sence that I had of late injured 
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886 THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 


him and owed him reparation. It vanished after he had been in my room 
an hour, to return when he had quitted it, and incessantly and inexplicably 
it went and came in this manner. He was depressed. I longed for 
drollery, relieved only by chance allusions to my beloved one, whereas he 
could not conceal his wish to turn the stupid duel to account. 

‘‘ Pencil a line to her,” he entreated me, and dictated his idea of a 
moving line, adding urgently that the crippled letters would be affecting to 
her, as to the Great Frederick his last review of his invalid veterans. 
‘‘ Your name—the signature of your name alone, darling Richie,” and he 
traced a crooked scrawl with a forefinger,—‘‘ Still, dearest angel, in con- 
tempt of death and blood, I am yours to eternity, Harry Lepel Richmond, 
sometime called Roy—a point for your decision in the future, should the 
breath everlastingly devoted to the most celestial of her sex, continue to 
animate the frame that would rise on wings to say adieu! adieu ! ’—Richie, 
just a sentence ?” : 

He was distracting. 

His natural tenderness and neatness of hand qualified him for spreading 
peace in a sick room; but he was too full of life and his scheme, and 
knowing me out of danger, he could not forbear giving his despon- 
dency an outlet. I heard him exclaim in big sighs: ‘“‘ Heavens! how 
near!” and again, “She must hear of it!’ by-and-by. ‘ But the 
means?” Never was a man so incorrigibly dramatic. 

He would walk up to a bookcase and take down a volume, when the 
interjectional fit waxed violent, flip the pages, affecting a perplexity he 

“would assuredly have been struck by had he perused them, and read, as 
he did once,—“ Italy, the land of the sun! and she is to be hurried away 
there, and we are left to groan. The conspiracy is infamous! One of the 
Family takes it upon himself to murder us! and she is to be hurried out 
of hearing! And so we are to have the blood of the Roys spilt for nothing? 
—no!” and he shut up the book with a report, and bounded to my side 
to beg pardon of me. From his particular abuse of the margravine, the 
iteration of certain phrases, which he uttered to denounce and defy them, 
I gathered that an interview had passed between the two, and that she 
had notified a blockade against all letters addressed to the princess. He 
half admitted having rushed to the palace on his road to me. 

‘¢ But, Richie,” said he, pressing me again to write the moving line, 
‘‘ a letter with a broad black border addressed by me might pass.” He 
looked mournfully astute. ‘‘ The margravine might say to herself,— 
‘Here’s Doctor Death in full diploma come to cure the wench of her 
infatuation.’ I am but quoting the coarse old woman, Richie; confusion 
on her and me! for I like her. It might pass in my handwriting, with a 
smudge for paternal grief—it might. ‘To Her Serene Highness the 
Margravine of Rippau, &c. &c. &c., in trust for the Most Exalted the 
Princess of Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld.’ I transpose or omit a title or so. 
‘Aha!’ says she, ‘there’s verwirrung in Roy’s poor head, poor fellow; 

the boy has sunk to a cettainty. Here (to the princess), it seems, my 
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dear, this is for you. Pray do not communicate the contents for a day or 
so or a month.’ ”’ 

His imitation of the margravine was the pleasantest thing I heard 
from him. The princess’s maid and confidante, he regretted to state, was 
incorruptible, which I knew. ‘That line of Ottilia’s writing, ‘‘ Violets are 
over,” read by me in view of the root-mountain of the Royal House of 
Princes, scoffed at me insufferably whenever my father showed me these 
openings of his mind, until I was dragged down to think almost that I had 
not loved the woman and noble soul, but only the glorified princess—the 
carved gilt frame instead cf the divine portrait! a shameful acrid sus- 
picion, ransacking my conscience with the thrusting in of a foul torch here 
and there. For why had I shunned him of late? How was it that he 
tortured me now? Did I in no degree participate in the poignant savour 
of his scheme ? Such questionings sect me flushing in deadly chills. My 
brain was weak, my heart exhausted, my body seemed truthful perforce 
and confessed on the rack. I could not deny that I had partly, insensibly 
clung to the vain glitter of hereditary distinction, my father’s pitfall ; 
taking it for a substantial foothold, when a young man of wit and sensi- 
bility and, mark you, true pride, would have made it his first care to 
trample that under heel. Excellent is pride ; but oh! be sure of its 
foundations before you go on building monument high. I know nothing to 
equal the anguish of an examination of the basis of one’s pride that 
discovers it not solidly fixed ; an imposing, self-imposing structure, piled 
upon empty cellarage. It will inevitably, like a tree striking bad soil, 
betray itself at the top with time. And the anguish I speak of will be the 
sole healthy sign about you. Whether in the middle of life it is advisable 
to descend the pedestal altogether, I dare not say. Few take the pre- 
caution to build a flight of steps inside—it is not a labour to be proud of ; 
fewor like to let themselves down in the public eye—it amiounts to a casti- 
gation; you must, I fear, remain up there, and accept your chance in 
toppling over. But in any case, delude yourself as you please, your lofty 
baldness will assuredly be seen with time. Meanwhile, you cannot escape 
the internal intimations of your unsoundness. A man’s pride is the 
front and head-piece of his character, his soul’s support or snare. Look 
to it in youth. I have to thank the interminable hours on my wretched 
sick-bed for a singularly beneficial investigation of the ledger of my deeds 
and omissions and moral stock. Perhaps it has already struck you that 
one who takes the trouble to sit and write his history for as large a world 
as he can obtain, and shape his style to harmonize with every develop- 
ment of his nature, can no longer have much of the hard grain of pride 
in him. A proud puppet-showman blowing into Pandan pipes, is an 
inconceivable object, except to those who judge of characteristics from 
posture. 

It began to be observed by others that my father was not the most 
comforting of nurses tome. My landlady brought a young girl up to my 
room, and introduced her under the name of Lieschen, saying that she 
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had for a long time been interested in me, and had been diligent in calling 
to inquire for news of my condition. Commanded to speak for herself, 
this Lieschen coloured and said demurely, ‘I am in service here, sir, 
among good-hearted people, who will give me liberty to watch by you or 
three hours of the afternoon and three of the early part of the night, if 
you will honour me.”’ 

My father took her shoulder between finger and thumb, and slightly 
shook her to each ejaculation of his emphatic ‘‘No! no! no! no! 
What! a young maiden nurse to a convalescent young gentleman ? Why, 
goodness gracious me! Eh?” 

She looked at me softly, and I said I wished her to come. 

My father appealed to the sagacity of the matron. So jealous was he 
of a suggested partner in his task that he had refused my earnest requests 
to have Mr. Peterborough to share the hours of watching by my side. 
The visits of college friends and acquaintances were cut very short, he 
soon reduced them to talk in a hush with thumbs and nods and eyebrows, 
and if it had not been so annoying to me, I could have laughed at his 
method of accustoming the regular visitors to make ready, immediately 
after greeting, for his affectionate dismissal of them. Lieschen went away 
with the mute blessing of his finger on one of her modest dimples. But 
to his amazement she returned in the evening. He gave her a lecture, 
to which she listened attentively, and came again in the morning. He 
was petrified. ‘‘ Idiots, insects, women, and the salt sea ocean!” said 
he, to indicate a list of the untameables, without distressing the one 
present, and acknowledging himself beaten, he ruefully accepted his 
holiday. 

The girl was like sweet Spring in my room. She spoke of Sarkeld 
familiarly. She was born in that neighbourhood, she informed me, and 
had been educated by a dear great lady. Her smile of pleasure on 
entering the room one morning, and seeing me dressed and sitting in a 
grandfatherly chair by the breezy window, was like a salutation of return- 
ing health. My father made another stand against the usurper of his 
privileges ; he refused to go out. 

‘¢ Then must I go,” said Lieschen, “ for two are not allowed here.” 

‘‘No! don’t leave me,” I begged of her, and stretched out my hands 
for hers, while she gazed sadly from the doorway. He suspected some 
foolishness or he was actually jealous. ‘*‘ Hum—oh!” he went forth 
with a murmured groan. 

She deceived me by taking her seat in perfect repose. 

After smoothing her apron, ‘‘ Now I must go,” she said. 

‘¢ What! to leave me here alone ?” 

She looked at the clock, and leaned out of the window. 

“‘Not alone; oh, not alone!” the girl exclaimed. ‘And please, 
please do not mention me presently. Hark! do you hear wheels? 
Your heart must not beat. Now, farewell. You will not be alone: at 
least, so Il think. See what I wear, dear Mr. Patient!” She drew from 
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her bosom, attached to a piece of blue ribbon, the half of an English 
shilling, kissed it, and blew a soft farewell to me. 

She had not been long gone when the Princess Ottilia stood in her 
place. 


A shilling tossed by an English boy to a couple of little foreign girls in 
a woodman’s hut!—you would not expect it to withstand the common 
fate of silver coins, and preserve mysterious virtues by living celibate, 
neither multiplying nor reduced, ultimately to play the part of a powerful 
magician in bringing the boy grown man to the feet of an illustrious lady, 
and her to his side in sickness, treasonably to the laws of her station. 
The little women quarrelled over it, and snatched and hid and contem- 
plated it in secret, each in her turn, until the strife it engendered was put 
an end to by a doughty smith, their mother’s brother, who divided it into 
equal halves, through which he drove a hole, and the pieces being now 
thrown out of the currency, each one wore her share of it in her bosom 
from that time proudly appeased. They were not ordinary peasant 
children, and happily for them they had another friend, that was not a 
bird of passage, and was endowed by nature and position to do the work 
of an angel. She had them educated to read, write, and knit, and learn 
pretty manners, and in good season she took one of the sisters to wait on 
her own person. The second went, upon her recommendation, into the 
household of a professor of a neighbouring University. But neither of them 
abjured her superstitious belief in the proved merits of the talisman she 
wore. So when they saw the careless giver again they remembered him ; 
their gratitude was as fresh as on that romantic morning of their childhood, 
and they resolved without concert to serve him after their own fashion, 
and quickly spied a way to it. Remember that they were German girls. 

You are now enabled to guess more than was known to Ottilia and me 
of the curious agency at work to shufile us together. The doors of her 
suite in the palace were barred against letters addressed to the princess ; 
the delivery of letters to her was interdicted, she consenting, yet sh 
found one: it lay on the broad walk of the orange-trees, between the 
pleasure and the fruit-gardens, as if dropped by a falcon in mid air. 
Ottilia beheld it, and started. Her little maid walking close by, exclaimed, 
scuttling round in front of her the while like an urchin in sabots, ‘ Ha! 
what is it? a snake? let me! let me!’’ The guileless mistress replied, 
“A letter!’ Whereupon the maid said, ‘“‘ Not a window near! and no 
wall neither! Why, dearest princess, we have walked up and down here 
adozen times and not seen it staring at us! Oh, my good heaven!” 
The letter was seized and opened, and Oitilia read : 

‘** He who loves you with his heart has been cruelly used. They have 
Shot him. He is not dead. He must not die. He is where he has 
studied since long. He has his medicine and doctors, and they say the 
bullet did not lodge. He has not the sight that cures. Now is he, the 
Sfrong young man, laid helpless at anybody's mercy.” 
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She supped at her father’s table, and amused the margravine and him 
alternately with cards and a sonata. Before twelve at midnight she was 
driving on the road to the University, saying farewell to what her mind 
reverenced, so that her lover might but have sight of her. She imagined 
I had been assassinated. For a long time, and most pertinaciously, this 
idea dwelt with her. I could not dispossess her of it, even after uttering 
the word ‘ duel’ I know not how often. I had flatly to relate the whole 
of the circumstances. 

‘* But Otto is no assassin,’”’ she cried out. 

What was that she reverenced? It was what she jeopardised—her 
state, her rank, her dignity as princess and daughter of an ancient house, 
things typical to her of sovereign duties, and the high seclusion of her 
name. To her the escapades of foolish damsels were abominable. Tho 
laws of society as well as of her exalted station were in harmony with her 
intelligence. She thought them good, but obeyed them as a subject, not 
slavishly: she claimed the right to exercise her trained reason. The 
modestest, humblest, sweetest of women, undervaluing nothing that she 
possessed, least of all what was due from her to others, she could go 
whithersoever her reason directed her, putting anything aside to act justly 
according to her light. Nor would she have had cause to repent had I 
been the man she held me to be. Even with me she had not behaved 
precipitately. My course of probation was severe and long before she 
allowed her heart to speak. My devotion and qualities of mind were not 
tested by herself only. It was not because she thought lightly of the 
treasure, but highly of the vessel that she embarked in it. And how 
much she had prepared herself to cast away I had still to learn. 

Pale from a sleepless night and her heart’s weariful eagerness to be 
near me, she sat by my chair, holding my hand, and sometimes looking 
into my eyes to find the life reflecting hers as in a sunken well that has 
once been a spring. My books and poor bachelor comforts caught her 
attention betweenwhiles. We talked of the day of storm by the lake ; we 
read the unsigned letter. With her hand in mine I slept some minutes, 
and awoke grasping it, doubting and terrified, so great a wave of life 
lifted me up. 

“No! you are not gone,’’ I sighed. 

“ Only come,” said she. , 

The nature of the step she had taken began to dawn on me. 

‘¢ But when they miss you at the palace ? Prince Ernest ?”’ 

“Hush! they have missed me already. It is done.” She said it 
smiling. 

** Ottilia, will he take you away ?”’ 

‘¢Us, dear, us.” 

‘Can you meet his anger ?”” 

‘Our aunt will be the executioner. We have a day of sweet hours 
before she can arrive.” 

‘* May I see her first ?”” 
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‘* We will both see her as we are now.” 

‘We must have prompt answers for the margravine!” 

‘None, Harry. I do not defend myself ever.” 

Distant hills, and folds of receding clouds and skies beyond them, 
were visible from my window, and beyond the skies I felt her soul. 

*‘ Oltilia, you were going to Italy ?”” 

‘“‘Yes; or whither they pleased, for as long as they pleased. I wished 
once to go, I have told you why. One of the series” (she touched the 
letter lying on a reading-table beside her) ‘turned the channel of all 
wishes and intentions. My friends left me to fall at the mercy of this one. 
I consented to the injunction that I should neither write nor receive letters. 
Do I argue ill in saying that a trust was implied ? Surely it was a breach 
of the trust to keep me ignorant of the danger of him I love! Now they 
know it. I dared not consult them—not my dear father !—about any 
design of mine when I had read this odd copybook writing, all in brief 
sentences, each beginning ‘ he’ and ‘he.”’ It struck me like thrusts of a 
sword ; it illuminated me like lightning. That ‘he’ was the heart within 
my heart. The writer must be some clever woman or simple friend, who 
feels for us very strongly. My lover assassinated, where could I be but 
with him ?”’ 

Her little Ann coming in with chocolate and strips of fine white bread 
to dip in it stopped my efforts to explain the distinction between an 
assassination and a duel. I noticed then the likeness of Aennchen to 
Lieschen. 

‘“‘ She has a sister here,” said Ottilia ; ‘* and let her bring Lieschen to 
visit me here this afternoon.”’ 

Aennchen, in a burning blush, murmured that she heard and would 
obey. I had a memorable pleasure in watching my beloved eat and drink 
under my roof. 

The duel remained incomprehensible to her. She first frightened me 
by remarking that duels were the pastime of brainless young men. Her 
next remark, in answer to my repeated attempts to shield my antagonist 
from a capital charge: ‘‘But only military men and Frenchmen fight 
duels!’ accompanied by a slightly investigating glance of timid surprise, 
gave me pain, together with a flashing apprehension of what she had for- 
feited, whom offended, to rush to the succour of a duellist. I had to repeat 
to her who my enemy was, so that there should be no further mention of 
assassination. Prince Otto’s name seemed to entangle her understanding 
completely. 

“Otto! Otto!” she murmured; ‘he has, I have heard, been 
obliged by some so-called laws of honour once or twice to—to—he is 
above suspicion of treachery! To my mind it is one and the same, but I 
would not harshly exclude the view the world puts on things; and I use 
the world’s language in saying that he could not do a dishonourable deed. 
How far he honours himself is a question apart. That may be low 
enough, while the world is full of a man’s praises.” 
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She knew the nature of a duel. “It is the work of soulless crea- 
tures!” she broke through my stammered explanations with unwonted 
impatience, and pressing my hand: ‘‘ Ah! You are safe. I have you still. 
Do you know, Harry, I am not yet able to endure accidents and mis- 
adventures : I have not fortitude to meet them, or intelligence to account 
for them. They are little ironical laughter. Say we build so high: the 
lightning strikes us :—why build at all? The summer fly is happier. If 
I had lost you! I can almost imagine that I should have asked for 
revenge. For why should the bravest and purest soul of my worship be 
snatched away ? I am not talking wisdom, only my shaken self will speak 
just now! I pardon Otto though he has behaved basely.” 

‘No, not basely,” I felt bound to plead on his behalf, thinking, in 
spite of a veritable anguish of gathering dread, that she had become 
enlightened and would soon take the common view of our case; ‘ not 
basely. He was excessively irritated, without cause in my opinion; he 
simply misurderstood certain matters. Dearest, you have nations fighting : 
a war i8 only an exaggerated form of duelling.” 

‘Nations at war are wild beasts,” she replied. ‘‘ The passions of 
these hordes of men are not an example for a living soul. Our souls grow 
up to the light: we must keep eye on the light, and look no lower. 
Nations appear to me to have no worse than a soiled mirror of themselves 
in mobs. ‘They are still uncivilized: they still bear a resemblance to the 
old monsters of the mud. Do you not see their claws and fangs, Harry ? 
Do you find an apology in their acts for intemperate conduct ? Men who 
fight duels appear in my sight no nobler than the first desperate creatures 
spelling the cruel A B C of the passions.” 

** No, nor in mine,’”’ I assented hastily. ‘‘ We are not perfect. But 
hear me. Yes! the passions are cruel. Circumstances however——I 
mean, there are social usages Ay! if one were always looking up. 
But should we not be gentle with our comparisons if we would have our 
views in proportion ?”’ 

She hung studiously silent, and I pursued : 

‘I trust you so much as my helper and my friend that I tell you 
what we do not usually tell to women—the facts, and the names connected 
with them. Sooner or later you would have learnt everything. Beloved, 
I do not wait to let you hear it by degrees, to be reconciled to it 
piecemeal.” 

‘‘ And I forgive him,” she sighed. ‘I scarcely bring myself to 
believe that Harry has bled from Otto’s hand.” 

‘It was the accident of the case, Ottilia. We had to meet.” 

**To meet ?”’ 

‘‘There are circumstances when men will not accept apologies; they 
we——heaven knows, I was ready to do all that a man could do 
to avoid this folly—wickedness ; give it the worst of titles!” 

“Tt did not occur——accidentally ?”’ she inquired. Her voice 
sounded strange, half withheld in the utterance. ; 
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** It occurred,” said I, feeling my strength ebb and despair set in, 
“it oceurred—the prince compelled me to meet him.” 

‘* But my cousin Otto is no assassin ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Compelled, I say: that is, he conceived I had injured him, and left 
me no other way of making amends.” 

Her defence of Otto was in reality the vehement cherishing of her idea 


‘of me. ‘This caused her bewilderment, and like a barrier to the flowing 


of her mind it resisted and resisted. She could not suffer herself to 
realize that I was one of the brainless young savages, creatures with claws 
and fangs. 

Her face was unchanged to me. The homeliness of her large mild eyes 
embraced me unshadowed, and took me to its inner fire unreservedly. 
Leaning towards her in my roomy chair, I contemplated her at leisure 
while my heart kept saying ‘‘ Mine! mine!’ to awaken an active belief 
in its possession. Her face was like the quiet morning of a winter 
day when cloud and sun intermix and make an ardent silver, with lights 
of blue and faint fresh rose; and over them the beautiful fold of her 
full eyebrow on the eyelid like a bending upper heaven. Those winter 
mornings are divine. They move on noiselessly. The earth is still as if 
awaiting. A wren warbles, and flits through the lank drenched brambles ; 
hill-side opens green; elsewhere is mist, everywhere expectancy. They 
bear the veiled sun like a sangreal aloft to the wavy marble flooring of 
stainless cloud. 

She was as fair. Gazing across her shoulder’s gentle depression, I 
could have desired to have the couchant brow, and round cheek, and 
rounding chin no more than a young man’s dream of women, a picture 
alive, without the animating individual awful mind to judge of me by my 
acts. I chafed at the thought that one so young and lovely should 
meditate on human affairs at all. She was of an age to be maidenly 
romantic: our situation favoured it. But she turned to me, and I was 
glad of the eyes I knew. She kissed me on the forehead. 

** Sleep,” she whispered. 

I feigned sleep to catch my happiness about me. 

Some disenchanting thunder was coming, I was sure, and I was right. 
My father entered. 

“Princess!” He did amazed and delighted homage, and forthwith 
uncontrollably poured out the history of my heroism, a hundred words for 
one ;—my promptitude in picking the prince’s glove up on my sword’s 
point, my fine play with the steel, my scornful magnanimity, the admira- 
tion of my fellow-students ;—every line of it; in stupendous language ; 
an artillery celebration of victory. I tried to stop him. Ottilia rose, con- 
tinually assenting, with short affirmatives, to his glorifying interrogations— 
a method he had of recapitulating the main points. She glanced to right 
and left, as if she felt caged. 

“Is it known?” I heard her ask, in the half audible strange voice 
which had previously made me tremble. ° 

19—5 
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‘‘Known ? I certify to you, princess,’—the unhappy man spouted 
his withering fountain of interjections over us anew; known in every 
Court and garrison of Germany! Known by this time in Old England! 
And what was more, the correct version of it was known! It was known 
that the young Englishman had vanquished his adversary with the small 
sword, and had allowed him, because he raged demoniacally on account of 
his lamed limb, to have a shot in revenge. : 

‘‘The honour done me by the princess in visiting me is not to be 
known,” I summoned energy enough to say. 

She shook her head. 

My father pledged himself to the hottest secresy, equivalent to a calm 
denial of the fact, if necessary. 

‘* Pray, be at no trouble,” she addressed him. 

The ‘ Where am I?’ look was painful in her aspect. 

It led me to perceive the difference of her published position in visiting 
a duellist lover instead of one assassinated. In the latter case, the rash- 
ness of an hereditary virgin princess avowing her attachment might pass 
condoned or cloaked by general compassion. How stood it in the former? 
I had dragged her down to the duellist’s level! And as she was not of a 
nature to practise concealments, and scorned to sanction them, she was 
condemned, seeing that concealment as far as possible was imperative, to 
suffer bitterly in her own esteem. This, the cruellest, was the least of the 
evils. To keep our names disjoined I feared was hopeless. My weakened 
frame and mental misery coined tears when thoughts were needed. 

Presently I found the room empty of our poor unconscious tormentor. 
Ottilia had fastened her hand to mine again. 

‘Be generous,” I surprised her by saying. ‘‘ Go back at once. I 
have seen you! Let my father escort you on the road. You will meet 
the margravine, orsomeone. I think, with you, it will be the margravine, 
and my father puts her in good humour. Pardon a wretched little scheme 
to save you from annoyance! §o thus you return within a day, and the 
margravine shelters you. Your name will not bespoken. But go at once, 
for the sake of Prince Ernest. I have hurt him already ; help me to avoid 
doing him a mortal injury. It was Schwartz who drove you? Our old 
Schwartz! old Warhead! You see, we may be safe; only evety fresh 
minute adds to the danger. And another reason for going—another A 

‘‘ Ah!” she breathed, “my Harry will talk himself into a fever.” 

‘¢T shall have it if the margravine comes here.” 

‘‘ She shall not be admitted.” 

‘¢ Or if I hear her, or hear that she has come! Consent at once, and 
revive me. Oh, good God! I am begging you to leave me, and wishing it 
with all my soul. Think over what I have done. Do not write to me. I 
shall see the compulsion of mere kindness between the lines. You consent. 
Your wisdom I never doubt—I doubt my own.” 

‘¢ When it is yours you would persuade me to confide in ?’’ said she, 

«with some sorrowful archness. 
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Wits clear as hers could see that I had advised well, except in pro- 
posing my father for escort. It was evidently better that she should go 
as she came. 

I refrained from asking her what she thought of me now. Suing for 
immediate pardon would have been like the applying of a lancet to a 
vein for blood: it would have burst forth, meaning mere words coloured 
by commiseration, kindness, desperate affection, anything but her soul’s 
survey of herself and me ; and though I yearned for the comfort passion 
could give me, I knew the mind I was dealing with, or, rather, I knew I 
was dealing with a mind ; and I kept my tongue silent. The talk between 
us was of the possible date of my recovery, the hour of her return to the 
palace, the writer of the unsigned letters, books we had read apart or 
peeped into together. She was a little quicker in speech, less meditative. 
My sensitive watchfulness caught no other indication of a change. 

My father drove away an hour in advance of the princess to encounter 
the margravine. 

“By,” said he, rehearsing his exclamation of astonishment and 
delight at meeting her, ‘‘ the most miraculous piece of good fortune con- 
ceivable, dear madam. And now comes the question, since you have 
condescended to notice a solitary atom of your acquaintance on the public 
high-road, whether I am to have the honour of doubling the freight of your 
carriage, or you will deign to embark in mine ? But the direction of the 
horses’ heads must be reversed, absolutely it must, if your highness 
would repose in a bed to-night. Good. So. And now, at a conversational 
trot, we may happen to.be overtaken by acquaintances.” 

Thad no doubt of his drawing on his rarely-abandoned seven-league 
boots of jargon, once so delicious to me, for the margravine’s entertain- 
ment. His lack of discernment in treating the princess to it, ruined my 
patience. 

The sisters Aennchen and Lieschen presented themselves a few 
minutes before his departure. Lieschen dropped at her feet. 

‘My child,” said the princess, quite maternally, ‘‘could you be 
quit of your service with the Mihrlens for two weeks, think you, to do 
duty here ?” 

“‘ The professor grants her six hours out of the twenty-four already,” 
said I. 

** To go where ?”’ she asked, alarmed. 

** To come here.” 

‘Here? She knows you? She did not curtsey to you.” 

‘* Nurses do not usually do that.” 

The appearance of both girls was pitiable; but having ne suspicion 
of the cause for it, I superadded,— 

‘“‘ She was here this morning.”’ 

‘* Ah! we owe her more than we were aware of.” 

The princess looked on her kindly, though with suspense in the 
expression, 
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‘¢ She told me of my approaching visitor,” I said. 

*‘Oh! not told!” Lieschen burst out. 

‘*Did you,’—the princess questioned her, and murmured to imé, 
‘‘ These children cannot speak falsehoods,’"—they shone miserably under 
the burden of uprightness—‘* did you make sure that I should come ?” 

Lieschen thought—she supposed. But why? Why did she think 
and suppose ? What made her anticipate the princess’s arrival? This in- 
veterate why communicated its terrors to Aennchen, upon whom the princess 
turned scrutinizing eyes, saying,—‘‘ You write of me to your sister?” 

‘* Yes, princess.” 

‘* And she to you?” 

Lieschen answered : ‘‘ Forgive me, your highness, dearest lady !” 

‘* You offered yourself here unasked ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, princess.” 

‘‘ Have you written to others besides your sister ?” 

‘¢ Seldom, princess ; I do not remember.” 

‘You know the obligation of signatures to letters ?” 

66 Ah ! ” 

‘**'You have been remiss in not writing to me, child.” 

‘* Oh, princess! I did not dare to.” 

‘* You have not written to me?” 

‘* Ah! princess, how dared I ?” 

‘* Are you speaking truthfully?” 

The unhappy girls stood trembling. Ottilia spared them the leap into 
the gulfs of confession. Her intuitive glance, assisted by a combination 
of minor facts, had read the story of their misdeeds in a minute. She 
sent them down to the carriage, suffering her culprits to kiss her fingers, 
while she said to one: ‘‘ This might be a fable of a pair of mice.” 

When she was gone, after many fits of musing, the signification of it 
was revealed to my slower brain. I felt that it could not but be an 
additional shock to the regal pride of such a woman that these little 
maidens should have been permitted to act forcibly on her destiny. The 
mystery of the letters was easily explained as soon as a direct suspicion 
fell on one of the girls who lived in my neighbourhood and the other who 
was near the princess’s person. Doubtless the revelation of their effective 
mouse plot had its humiliating bitterness for her on a day of heavy 
oppression, smile at it as she subsequently might. The torture of heart 
with which I twisted the meaning of her words about the pair of mice to 
imply that the pair had conspired to make a net for an eagle and had 
enmeshed her, may have struck a vein of the truth. I could see no other 
antithesis to the laudable performance of the single mouse of fable. 
Lieschen, when she next appeared in the character of nurse, met my 
inquiries by supplicating me to imitate her sister’s generous mistress, and 
be merciful. 

She remarked by-and-by, of her own accord: ‘ Princess Ottilia does 
not regret that she had us educated.” 
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A tender warmth crept round me in thinking that a mind thus lofty 
would surely be, however severe in its insight, above regrets and 
recantations. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
I GAIN A PERCEPTION OF PrinceLY Stare. 


I nap a visit from Prince Ernest, nominally one of congratulation on 
my escape. I was never in my life so much at any man’s mercy: he 
might have fevered me to death with reproaches, and I expected them on 
hearing his name pronounced at the door. I had forgotten the ways of 
the world. For some minutes I listened guardedly to his affable talk. 
My thanks for the honour done me were awkward, as if they came upon 
reflection. The prince was particularly civil and cheerful. His relative, 
he said, had written of me in high terms—the very highest, declaring 
that I was blameless in the matter, and that, though he had sent the 
horse back to my stables, he fully believed in the fine qualities of the 
animal, and acknowledged his fault in making it a cause of provocation. 
To all which I assented with easy nods. 

‘‘ Your Shakspeare, I think,” said the prince, ‘ has a scene of young 
Frenchmen praising their horses. I myself am no stranger to the 
enthusiasm: one could not stake life and honour on a nobler brute. 
Pardon me if I state my opinion that you young Englishmen of to-day 
are sometimes rather overbearing in your assumption of a superior know- 
ledge of horseflesh. We Germans in the Baltic provinces and in the 
Austrian cavalry think we have a right to a remark or two; and if 
we have not suborned the testimony of modern history, the value of our 
Hanoverian troopers is not unknown to one at least of your generals. 
However, the odds are that you were right and Otto wrong, and he 
certainly put himself in the wrong to defend his ground.” 

I begged him to pass a lenient sentence upon fiery youth. He assured 
me that he remembered his own. Our interchange of courtesies was 
cordially commonplace: we walked, as it were, arm-in-arm on thin ice, 
rivalling one another's gentlemanly composure. Satisfied with my discre- 
tion, the prince invited me to the lake palace, and then a week’s shooting 
in Styria to recruit. I thanked him in as clear a voice as I could 
command: ‘ Your highness, the mine flourishes, I trust ?” 

‘Tt does ; I think I may say it does,” he replied. ‘‘ There is always 
the want of capital. What can be accomplished, in the present state of 
affairs, your father performs, on the whole, well. You smile—but I mean 
extraordinarily well. He has, with an accountant at his elbow, really the 
genius of management. He serves me busily, and, I repeat, well. A 
better employment for him than the direction of Court theatricals ?” 

* Undoubtedly it is,” 
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‘* Or than bestriding a bronze horse, personifying my good ancestor ! 
Are you acquainted with the Chancellor von Redwitz ?”’ 

** All T know of him, sir, is that he is fortunate to enjoy the particular 
confidence of his master.” 

** He has a long head. But, now, he is a disappointing man in action; 
responsibility overturns him. He is the reverse of Roy, whose advice 
I do not take, though I’m glad to set him running. Von Redwitz is in 
the town. He shall call on you, and amuse an hour or so of your 
convalescence.” 

I confessed that I began to feel longings for society. 

Prince Ernest was kind enough to quit me without unmasking. I had 
not to learn that the simplest visits and observations of ruling princes 
signify more than lies on the surface. Interests so highly personal as 
theirs demand from them a decent insincerity. 

Chancellor von Redwitz called on me, and amused me with secret 
anecdotes of all the royal houses of Germany, amusing chiefly through 
the veneration he still entertained for them. The grave senior was doing 
his utmost to divert one of my years. The immoralities of blue blood, 
like the amours of the gods, were to his mind tolerable, if not beneficial 
to mankind, and he presumed I should find them toothsome. Nay, he 
besought me to coincide in his excuses of a widely charming young arch- 
duchess, for whom no estimable husband of a fitting rank could anywhere 
be discovered, so she had to be bestowed upon an archducal imbecile ; and 
hence—and hence——Oh, certainly! Generous youth and benevolent 
age joined hands of exoneration over her. The Princess of Satteberg 
actually married, under covert, a colonel of Uhlans at the age of seventeen ; 
the marriage was quashed, the colonel vanished, the princess became the 
scandalous Duchess of Ilm-Ilm, and was surprised one infamous night in 
the outer court of the castle by a soldier on guard, who dragged her into 
the guard-room and unveiled her there, and would have been summarily 
shot for his pains but for the locket on his breast, which proved him to be 
his sovereign’s son.—A perfect romance, Mr. Chancellor, We will say the 
soldier son loved a delicate young countess in attendance on the duchess. 
The countess spies the locket, takes it to the duchess, is reprimanded, 
when behold! the locket opens, and Colonel yon Bein appears as in his 
blooming youth, in Lancer uniform.—Young sir, your piece of romance 
has exaggerated history to caricature. Romances are the destruction of 
human interest. The moment you begin to move the individuals, they 
are puppets. ‘Nothing but poetry, and I say it who do not read it” 
—(Chancellor von Redwitz is the speaker)—‘‘ nothing but poetry makes 
romances passable: for poetry is the everlastingly and embracingly 
human. Without it your fictions are flat foolishness, non-nourishing 
substance—a species of brandy and gruel !—dict for craving stomachs 
that can support nothing solider, and must have the weak stuff stiffened. 
Talking of poetry, there was an independent hereditary princess of 
Leiterstein in love with a poet—a Leonora d’Este!—This was no Tasso, 
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Nevertheless, she proposed to come to nuptials. Good, you observe? I 
confine myself to the relation of historical circumstances ; in other words, 
facts ; and of good or bad I know not.” 

Chancellor von Redwitz smoothed the black silk stocking of his crossed 
leg, and set his bunch of seals and watch-key swinging. He resumed, 
entirely to amuse me,— 

“The Princess Elizabeth of Leiterstein promised all the qualities 
which the most solicitous of paternal princes could desire as a guarantee 
for the judicious government of the territory to be bequeathed to her at 
his demise. But, as there is no romance to be extracted from her story, 
I may as well tell you at once that she did not espouse the poet.” 

‘On the contrary, dear Mr. Chancellor, I am interested in the prin- 
cess. Proceed, and be as minute as you please.” 

‘* Tt is but a commonplace excerpt of secret historical narrative buried 
among the archives of the Family, my good Mr. Richmond. The Princess 
Elizabeth thoughtlessly pledged her hand to the young sonneteer. Of 
course, she could not fulfil her engagement.” 

** Why not ?” 

‘* You see, you are impatient for romance, young gentleman.” 

‘Not at all, Mr. Chancellor. Ido but ask a question.” 

“You fence. Your question was dictated by impatience.” 

‘‘ Yes, for the facts and elucidations.” 

‘¢ For the romance, that is. You wish me to depict emotions.” 

Hereupon this destroyer of temper embrowned his nostrils with 
snuff, adding,—‘‘ I am unable to.” 

‘Then one is not to leara why the princess could not fulfil her 
engagement ? ”’ 

“‘ Judged from the point of view of the pretender to the supreme 
honour of the splendid alliance, the fault was none of hers. She over- 
looked his humble, his peculiarly dubious, birth.” 

‘‘ Her father interposed ?”’ 

6c No.’’ 

** The Family ?” 

‘¢ Quite inefficacious to arrest her determinations.” 

*¢ What then—what was in her way ?” 

** Germany.” 

‘* What?” 

“Great Germany, young gentleman. I should have premised that, 
besides mental, she had eminent moral dispositions,—I might term it the’ 
conscience of her illustrious rank. She would have raised the poet to 
equal rank beside her had she possessed the power. She could and did 
defy the Family, and subdue her worshipping father, the most noble 
prince, to a form of paralysis of acquiescence—if I make myself under- 
stood. But she was unsuccessful in her application for the sanction of 
the Diet.” 

* The Diet ? ” 
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‘The German Diet. Have you not lived among us long enough to 
know that the German Diet is the seat of domestic legislation for the 
princely houses of Germany ? A prince or a princess may say, ‘I will 
this or that.’ The Diet says, ‘ Thou shalt not ;’ pre-eminently, ‘Thou 
shalt not mix thy blood with that of an impure race, nor with blood of 
inferiors.’ Hence, we have it what we see it, a translucent flood down 
from the topmost founts of time. So we revere it. ‘Qua man and 
woman,’ the Diet says, by implication, ‘do as you like, marry in the 
ditches, spawn plentifully. Qua prince and princess, No! Your nup- 
tials are nought. Or would you maintain them a legal ceremony, and 
be bound by them, you descend, you go forth; you are no reigning 
sovereign, you are a private person.’ His Serene Highness the prince 
was thus prohibited from affording help to his daughter. The princess 
was reduced to the decision either that she, the sole child born of him in 
legal wedlock, would render him qua Prince childless, or that she would 
—in short, would have her woman’s way. ‘The sovereignty of Leiterstein 
continued uninterruptedly with the elder branch. She was a true 
princess.” 

‘¢ A true woman,” said I, thinking the sneer weighty. 

The Chancellor begged me to recollect that he had warned me there 
was no romance to be expected. 

I bowed; and bowed during the remainder of the interview. 

Chancellor von Redwitz had performed his mission. The hours of my 
convalescence were furnished with food for amusement sufficient to sustain 
a year’s blockade ; I had no farther longing for society, but I craved for 
fresh air intensely. 

Did Ottilia know that this iron law, enforced with the might of a 
whole empire, environed her, held her fast from any motion of heart and 
will? I could not get to mind that the prince had hinted at the existence 
of such a law. Yet why should he have done so? ‘The word impossible, 
in which he had not been sparing when he deigned to speak distinctly, 
comprised everything. More profitable than shooting empty questions at 
the sky was the speculation on his project in receiving me at the palace, 
and that was dark. My father, -who might now have helped me, was off 
on duty again. 

I found myself driving into Sarkeld with a sense of a whirlwind round 
my head ; wheels in multitudes were spinning inside, striking sparks for 
thoughts. I met an orderly in hussar uniform of blue and silver, trotting 
on his errand. There he was; and whether many were behind him or he 
stood for the army in its might, he wore the trappings of an old princely 
House that nestled proudly in the bosom of its great jealous Fatherland. 
Previously in Sarkeld I had noticed members of the diminutive army to 
smile down on them. I saw the princely arms and colours on various 
houses and in the windows of shops. Emblems ofa small State, they 
belonged to the history of the Empire. The Court-physician passed with 
a bit of ribbon in his button-hole. A lady driving in an open carriage 
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encouraged me to salute her. She was the wife of the Prince’s Minister 
of Justice. Upon what foundation had I been building? A reflection of 
the ideas possessing me showed Riversley, my undecorated home of rough 
red brick, in the middle of barren heaths. I entered the palace, I sent 
my respects to the prince. In return, the hour of dinner was ceremo- 
niously named to me: ceremony damped the air. I had been insensible 
to it before, or so I thought, the weight was now so crushing. Arms, 
emblems, colours, liveries, portraits of princes and princesses of the 
House, of this the warrior, that the seductress, burst into sudden light. 
What had I to do among them ? 

The presence of the living members of the Family was an extreme 
physical relief. 

For the moment, beholding Ottilia, I counted her but as one of them. 
She welcomed me without restraint. 

We chatter pleasantly at the dinner-table. 

‘Ah! you missed our French troupe,” said the margravine. 

‘‘ Yes,” said I, resigning them to her. She nodded: 

‘‘ And one very pretty little woman they had, I can tell you—for a 
Frenchwoman.” 

“You thought her pretty 2? Frenchwomen know what to do with 
their brains and their pins, somebody has said.” 

‘And exceedingly well said, too. Where is that man Roy? Good 
things always remind me of him.” 

The question was addressed to no one in particular. The man hap- 
pened to be my father, I remembered. A second allusion to him was 
answered by Prince Ernest : 

“Roy is off to Croatia to enrol some dozens of cheap workmen. The 
strength of those Croats is prodigious, and well looked after they work. 
He will be back in three or four or more days.” 

‘*'You have spoilt a good man,” rejoined the margravine ; ‘‘and that 
reminds me of a bad one—a cutthroat. Have you heard of that creature, 
the princess’s tutor ? Happily cut loose from us, though! He has pub- 
lished a book-—a horror ! all against Scripture and Divine right! Is there 
any one to defend him now, I should like to ask ?”’ 

“*T,” said Ottilia. 

‘Gracious me! you have not read the book ?”’ 

“Right through, dear aunt, with all respect to you.” 

“It’s in the house ?” 

“Tt is in my study.” 

“Then I don’t wonder! I don't wonder!” the margravine ex- 
claimed. 

“* Best hear what the enemy has to say,’ Prince Ernest observed. 

“Excellently argued, papa, supposing that he be an enemy.” 

‘An enemy as much as the fox is the enemy of the poultry-yard, and 
the hound is the enemy of the fox!” said the margravine. 

“T take your illustration, auntie,” said Ottilia. ‘He is the enemy of 
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chickens, and only does not run before the numbers who bark at him. 
My noble old professor is a resolute truth-seeker: he raises a light to 
show you the ground you walk on. How is it that you, adoring heroes as 
you do, cannot admire him when he stands alone to support his view of 
the truth! I would I were by him! But I am, whenever I hear him 
abused.” 

‘*T daresay you discard nothing that the wretch has taught you!” 

‘* Nothing! nothing!” said Ottilia, and made my heart live. 

The grim and taciturn Baroness Turckems, sitting opposite to her, 
sighed audibly. 

‘** Has the princess been trying to convert you?” the margravine 
asked her. 

‘“‘Trying ? no, madam. Reading? yes.” 

** My good Turckems! you do not get your share of sleep ?” 

‘* Tt is her highness the princess who despises sleep.” 

‘See there the way with your free-thinkers! They commence by 
treading under foot the pleasantest half of life, and then they impose their 
bad habits on their victims. Ottilia! Ernest! I do insist upon having 
lights extinguished in the child’s apartments by twelve o'clock at mid- 
night.” 

‘‘Twelve o’clock is an extraordinary latitude for children,” said 
Oitilia, smiling. 

The prince, with a scarce perceptible degree of emphasis, said,— 

‘¢ Women born to rule must be held exempt from nursery restrictions.” 

Here the conversation opened to let me in. More than once the 
margravine informed me that I was not the equal of my father. 

‘‘ Why,” said she, “‘ why can’t you undertake this detestable coal-mine, 
and let your father disport himself? ”’ 

I suggested that it might be because I was not his equal. She compli- 
mented me for inheriting a spark of Roy's brilliancy. 

I fancied there was a conspiracy to force me back from my pretensions 
by subjecting me to the contemplation of my bare self and actual condition. 
Had there been I should have suffered from less measured strokes. The 
unconcerted design to humiliate inferiors is commonly successfuller than 
conspiracy. 

The prince invited me to smoke with him, and talked of our gradual 
subsidence in England to one broad level of rank through the intermixture 
by marriage of our aristocracy, squirearchy, and merchants. 

‘“‘ Here it is not so,” he said; ‘‘and no.democratic ragings will make 
itso. Rank, with us, is a principle. I suppose you have not read the 
professor’s book? It is powerful—he is a powerful man. It can do no 
damage to the minds of persons destined by birth to wield authority— 
none, therefore, to the princess. I would say to you—avoid it. For 
those who have to carve their way it is bad. You will enter your Parlia- 
ment, of course ? There you have a fine career.” 

He asked me what I had made of Chancellor von Redwitz. 
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I perceived that Prince Ernest could be cool and sagacious in repairing 
what his imprudence or blindness had left to occur: that he must have 
enlightened his daughter as to her actual position, and was most dexter- 
ously and devilishly flattering her worldly good sense by letting it struggle 
and grow, instead of opposing her. His appreciation of her intellect was 
an idolatry ; he really confided in it, I knew; and this reacted upon her. 
Did it? My hesitations and doubts, my fantastic raptures and despair, 
my loss of the power to appreciate anything at its right value, revealed 
the madness of loving a princess. 

There were preparations for the arrival of an important visitor. 
The margravine spoke of him emphatically. I thought it might be her 
farcically pompous way of announcing my father’s return, and looked 
pleased, I suppose, for she added, ‘‘Do you know Prince Hermann ? 
He spends most of his time in Eberhardstadt. He is cousin of the 
King, a wealthy branch; tant soit peu philosophe, 4 ce qu’on dit; a 
traveller. They say he has a South American complexion. I knéw him 
a boy; and his passion is to put together what Nature has unpieced, 
bones of fishes and animals. Il faut passer le temps. He adores the 
Deluge. Anything antediluvian excites him. He can tell us the ‘ modes’ 
of those days; and, if I am not very much misinformed, he still expects 
us to show him the very latest of these. Happily, my milliner is back 
from Paris. Ay, and we have fossils in our neighbourhood, though, on 
my honour, I don’t know where—somewhere ; the princess can guide 
him, and you can help at the excavations. I am told he would go 
through the crust of earth for the backbone of an idio—ilio—something— 
saurus.” 

I scrutinized Prince Hermann as rarely my observation had dwelt on 
any man. He had the German head, wide, so as seemingly to force out 
the ears; honest, ready, interested eyes in conversation ; parched lips; a 
rather tropically-coloured skin; and decidedly the manners of a gentle- 
man to all, excepting his retinue of secretaries, valets, and chasseurs— 
his “blacks,” he called them. They liked him. One could not help 
liking him. 

‘You study much ?” he addressed the princess at table. 

She answered: ‘I throw aside books, now you have come to open the 
earth and the sea.”’ 

From that time the topics started on every occasion were theirs; the 
rest of us ran at their heels, giving tongue or not. 

To me Prince Hermann was perfectly courteous. He had made English 
friends on his travels ; he preferred English comrades in adventure to any 
other: thought our East Indian empite the most marvellous thing tho 
world had seen, and our Indian Government: cigars very smokeable upon 
acquaintance. When stirred, he bubbled with anecdote. ‘ Not been 
there,”, was his reply to the margravine’s tentatives for gossip of this 
and that of the German Courts. His museum, hunting, and the opera 
absorbed and divided his hours. I guessed his age to be mounting forty. 
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He seemed robust; he ate vigorously. Drinking he conscientiously per- 
formed as an accompanying duty, and was flushed after dinner, burning 
for tobacco and a couch for his length. Then he talked of the littleness 
of Europe and the greatness of Germany ; logical postulates fell in collapse 
before him. America to America, North and South: India to Europe. 
India was for the land with the largest sea-board. Mistress of the Baltic, 
of the North Sea and the East, as eventually she must be, Germany 
would claim to take India as a matter of course, and find an outlet for the 
energies of the most prolific and the toughest of the races of mankind,— 
the purest, in fact the only true race, properly so called, out of India, to 
which it would return as to its source, and there create an empire mag- 
nificent in force and solidity, the actual wedding of East and West; an 
empire firm on the ground and in the blood of the people, instead of an 
empire of aliens, that would bear comparison to a finely fretted cotton- 
hung palanquin balanced on an elephant’s back, all depending on the 
docility of the elephant (his description of Great Britain’s Indian Empire). 
** And mind me,” he said, “‘ the masses of India are in character elephant 
all over, tail to proboscis! servile till they trample you, and not so stupid 
as they look. But you’ve done wonders in India, and we can’t forget it. 
Your administration of justice is worth all your battles there.” 

This was the man: a milder one after the evaporation of his wine in 
speech, and peculiarly moderate on his return, exhaling sandal-wood, to 
the society of the ladies. 

Ottilia danced with Prince Hermann at the grand ball given in honour 
of him. The wives and daughters of the notables present kept up a 
buzz of comment on his personal advantages, in which, I heard it said, 
you saw his German heart, though he had spent the best years of his life 
abroad. Much court was paid to him by the men. Sarkeld visibly 
expressed satisfaction. One remark, ‘‘ We shall have his museum in the 
town!” left me no doubt upon the presumed object of his visit: it was 
uttered and responded to with a depth of sentiment that showed how 
lively would be the general gratitude towards one who should exhilarate 
the place by introducing cases of fish-bones. 

So little did he think of my presence that, returning from a ride one 
day, he seized and detained the princess’s hand. She frowned with 
pained surprise, but unresistingly, as became a young gentlewoman’s 
dignity. Her hand was rudely caught and kept in the manner of a 
boisterous wooer—a Harry the Fifth or lusty Petruchio. She pushed her 
horse on at a bound, and I reversed my hold of my riding-whip. Prince 
Hermann rode up head to head with her gallantly, having now both hands 
free of the reins, like an Indian spearing the buffalo:—it was buffalo 
courtship ; and his shout of rallying astonishment at her resistance, 
‘‘ What ? What?” rang wildly to heighten the scene, she leaning con- 
strained on one side and he bending half his body’s length; a strange 
scene for me to witness. I raced up closer, but I had to await the lady’s 
orders before I dared strike between them. 
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Ottilia drew rein. ‘*Now!” she said, and her hand was suffered 
to fail. 

Then to me: ‘ Mr. Richmond, I have my servant.” 

This was enough. They proceeded with old Schwé&rtz at their heels 
doglike. It became a question for me whether I should follow in the 
bitter track, and further the question whether I could let them escape 
from sight. They wound up the roadway, two figures and one following, 
now dots against the sky, now a single movement in the valley, now con- 
cealed, buried under billows of forest, making the low noising of the 
leaves an intolerable whisper of secresy, and forward I rushed again to 
see them rounding a belt of firs or shadowed by rocks, solitary on shorn 
fields, once more dipping to the forest, and once more emerging, 
vanishing. When'I had grown sure of their reappearance from some 
point of view or other, I spied for them in vain. My destiny, whatever 
it might be, fluttered over them ; to see them seemed near the knowing of 
it, and not to see them, deadly. I galloped, so intent on the three in the 
distance, that I did not observe a horseman face towards me, on the 
road: it was Prince Hermann. He raised his hat; I stopped short, and 
he spoke :— 

‘Mr. Richmond, permit me to apologize to you. I have to’ congratu- 
late you, it appears. I was not aware.——However, the princess has 
done me the favour to enlighten me. How you will manage I can’t guess, 
but that is not my affair. Iam a man of honour; and, on my honour, I 
conceived that I was invited here to decide, as my habit is, on the spot, if 
I would, or if I would not. I speak clearly to you, no doubt. There 
could be no hesitation in the mind of a man of sense. My way is prompt 
and blunt ; Iam sorry I gave you occasion to reflect on it. There! I 
have been deceived—deceived myself, let’s say. Sharp methods play the 
devil with you now and then. To speak the truth,—perhaps you won't 
care to listen to it,—family arrangements are the best; take my word for 
it, they are the best. And in the case of princesses of the Blood !—— 
Why, look you, J happen to be suitable. It’s a matter of chance, like 
your height, complexion, constitution. One is just what one is born to be, 
eh? You have your English notions, I my German; but as a man of 
the world in the bargain, and ‘gentleman,’ I hope, I should say that to 
take a young princess’s fancy and drag her from her station, is not—— 
of course, you know that the actual value of the title goes if she steps 
down? Very well. But enough said; I thought I was in a clear field. 
We are used to having our way cleared for us, nous autres. I will not 
detain you.” 

We saluted gravely, and I rode on at a mechanical pace, discerning by 
glimpses the purport of what I had heard, without drawing warmth from 
it. The man’s outrageously royal way of wooing, in contempt of minor 
presences and flimsy sentiments, made me jealous of him, notwithstanding 
his overthrow. 

T was in the mood to fall entirely into my father’s hands, as I did by 
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unbosoming myself to him for the first time since my heart had been 
under the charm. Fresh from a rapid course of travel, and with the 
sense of laying the prince under weighty obligations, he made light of my 
perplexity, and at once delivered himself bluntly: ‘‘ She plights her hand 
to you in the presence of our good Peterborough.” His plans were 
shaped on the spot. ‘‘ We start for England the day after to-morrow to 
urge on the suit, Richie. Our Peterborough is up at the chateau. The 
Frau Feldmarschall honours him with a farewell invitation: you have a 
private interview with the princess at midnight in the library, where you 
are accustomed to read, as a student of books should, my boy: at a touch 
of the bell, or mere opening of the door, I see that Peterborough comes 
to you. It will not be a ceremony, but a binding of you both by your 
word of honour before a ghostly gentleman.” He informed me that his 
foresight had enlisted and detained Peterborough for this particular 
moment and identical piece of duty, which seemed possible, and in a 
singular manner incited me to make use of Peterborough. For the 
princess still denied me the look of love’s intelligence, she avoided me, 
she still kept to the riddle, and my delicacy went so far that I was 
restrained from writing. I agreed with my father that we could not 
remain ir Germany ; but how could I quit the field and fly to England 
on such terms? I composed the flattest letter ever written, requesting 
the princess to meet me about midnight in the library, that I might have 
the satisfaction of taking my leave of her; and this done, my spirits rose, 
and it struck me my father was practically wise, and I looked on Peter- 
borough as an almost supernatural being. If Ottilia refused to come, at 
least I should know my fate. Was I not bound in manly honour to be 
to some degree adventurous? So I reasoned in exclamations, being, to 
tell truth, tired of seeming to be what I was not quite, of striving to 
become what I must have divined that I never could quite attain to. 
So my worthier, or ideal, self fell away from me. Iwas no longer devoted 
to be worthy of a woman’s love, but consenting to the plot to entrap a 
princess. I was somewhat influenced, too, by the consideration, which I 
regarded as a glimpse of practical wisdom, that Prince Ernest was guilty 
of cynical astuteness in retaining me as his guest under manifold dis- 
advantages. Personal pride stood up in arms, and my father’s exuberant 
spirits fanned it. He dwelt loudly on his services to the prince, and his 
own importance and my heirship to mighty riches. He made me almost 
believe that Prince Ernest hesitated about rejecting me ; nor did it appear 
altogether foolish to think so, or why was I at the palace? I had no 
head for reflections. 

My father diverted me by levelling the whole battery of his comic 
mind upon Peterborough, who had a heap of manuscript, directed against 
heretical German theologians, to! pack up for publication in his more 
congenial country :—how different, he ejaculated, from this nest—this 
forest of heresy, where pamphlets and critical essays were issued without 
let or hindrance, and as far as he could see, no general reprobation of 
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the Press, such as would most undoubtedly, with one voice, hail any 
strange opinions in our happy land at home! Whether he really 
understood the function my father prepared him for, I cannot say. 
_ he invitation to dine and pass a night at the lake palace flattered him 
immensely. 

We went up to the chateau to fetch him. 

A look of woe was on Peterborough’s countenance when we descended 
at the palace portals: he had forgotten his pipe. 

‘‘ You shall smoke one of the prince’s,” my father said. 

Peterborough remarked to me,—‘‘ We shall have many things to talk 
over in England.” 

“No tobacco allowed on the premises at Riversley, I’m afraid,”’ said I. 

He sighed, and bade me jocosely to know that he regarded tobacco 
as just one of the consolations of exiles and bachelors. 

‘* Peterborough, my good friend, you are a hero!” cried my father. 
“‘He divorces tobacco to marry!” 

“ Permit me,’’ Peterborough interposed, with an ingenuous pretension 
to subtle waggery, in itself very comical,—‘ permit me; no legitimate 
union has taken place between myself and tobacco!” 

“He puts an end to the illegitimate union between himself and 
tobacco that he may marry according to form!” cried my father. 

We entered the palace merrily, and presently Peterborough, who had 
worn a studious forehead in the midst of his consenting laughter, ob- 
served, ‘* Well, you know, there is more in that than appears on the 
surface.” 

His sweet simpleton air of profundity convulsed me. I handed my 
father the letter addressed to the princess to entrust it to the charge of 
one of the domestics, thinking carelessly at the time that Ottilia now 
stood free to make appointments and receive communications, and more- 
over that I was too proud to condescend to subterfuge, except this minor 
one, in consideration for her, of making it appear that my father, and not 
I, was in communication with her. My fit of laughter clung. I dressed 
chuckling. The margravine was not slow to notice and comment on my 
hilarious readiness. 

‘“‘ Roy,” she said, ‘‘ you have given your son spirit. One sees he has 
your blood when you have been with him an hour.” 

“The season has returned, if your highness will let it be spring,” 
said my father. 

‘“‘Far fetched !—from the Lower Danube!” she ejaculated in mock 
scorn to excite his sprightliness, and they fell upon a duologue as good as 
wit for the occasion. 

Prince Hermann had gone. His departure was mentioned with the 
ordinary commonplaces of regret. Ottilia was unembarrassed, both in 
speaking of him and looking at me. We had the Court-physician and his 
wife at table, Chancellor von Redwitz and his daughter, and General 
Happenwyll, chief of the prince’s contingent, a Prussian at heart, said to 
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be a good officer on the strength of a military book of some sort that he 
had full leisure to compose. The Chancellor’s daughter and Baroness 
Turckems enclosed me. 

I was questioned by the baroness as to the cause of my father’s 
unexpected return. ‘‘ He is generally opportune,” she remarked. 

‘‘He goes with me to England,” I said. 

‘Oh! he goes,” said she; and asked why we were honoured with the 
presence of Mr. Peterborough that evening. There had always been a 
smouldering hostility between her and my father. 

To my surprise the baroness spoke of Ottilia by her name. 

‘‘ Ottilia must have mountain air. These late hours destroy her com- 
plexion. Active exercise by day and proper fatigue by night time—that 
is my prescription.” 

‘“‘The princess,” I replied, envying Peterborough, who was placed 
on one side of her, “will benefit, I am sure, from mountain air. Does 
she read excessively ? The sea——”’ 

‘“‘The sea I pronounce bad for her—unwholesome,” returned the 
baroness. “It is damp.” 

I laughed. 

‘‘Damp,” she reiterated. ‘‘The vapours, I am convinced, affect 
mind and body. ‘That excursion‘in the yacht did her infinite mis- 
chief. The mountains restored her. They will again, take my word 
for it. Now take you my word for it, they will again. She is not too 
strong in constitution, but in order to prescribe accurately one must find 
out whether there is a seated malady. To ride out in the night instead 
of reposing! ‘To drive on and on, and not reappear till the: night of the 
next day! I ask you, is it sensible ? Does it not approach mania ?” 

«‘ The princess ?—’”’ said I. 

“ Ottilia has done that.”’ 

‘¢ Baroness, can I believe you ?—and alone ?”’ 

A marvellous twinkle or shuffle appeared in the small slate-coloured 
eyes I looked at under their roofing of thick black eyebrows. 

«‘ Alone,” she said. ‘‘ That is, she was precautious to have her giant 
to protect her from violence. There you have a glimmering of reason in 
her ; and all of it that I can see.” 

‘Old Schwartz is a very faithful servant,” said I, thinking that she 
resembled the old Warhead in visage. 

“A dog’s obedience to the master’s whims you call faithfulness! 
Hem!’ The baroness coughed drily. 

I whispered : ‘‘ Does Prince Ernest——is he aware ?” 

“¢ You are aware,” retorted the baroness, ‘that what a man idolises 
he won’t see flaw in. Remember, I am something here, or I am 
nothing.” 

The enigmatical remark was received by me decorously as a piece of 
merited chastisement. Nodding with gravity, I expressed regrets that the 
sea did not please her, otherwise I could have offered her a yacht for a 
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cruise. She nodded stiffly. Her mouth shut up a smile, showing more 
of the door than the ray. The dinner, virtually a German supper, 
ended in general conversation on political affairs, preceded and sup- 
ported by a discussion between the Prussian-hearted general and the 
Austrian-hearted margravine. Prince Ernest, true to his view that 
diplomacy was the weapon of minor sovereigns, held the balance, with 
now a foot in one scale, now in the other, a politic proceeding, so long 
as the rival powers passively consent to be weighed. 

We trifled with music, made our bow to the ladies, and changed garments 
for the smoking-room. Prince Ernest smoked his one cigar among guests. 
The general, the chancellor, and the doctor, knew the signal for retire- 
ment, and rose simultaneously with the discharge of his cigar-end in 
sparks on the unlit logwood pile. My father and Mr. Peterborough kept 
their chairs. 

There was, I felt with relief, no plot, for nothing had been definitely 
assented to by me. I received Prince Ernest’s proffer of his hand, on 
making my adieux to him, with a passably clear conscience. 

I went out to the library. A man came in for orders; I had none 
to give. He saw that the shutters were fixed and the curtains down, 
examined my hand-lamp, and placed lamps on the reading-desk and 
mantel-piece. Bronze busts of sages became my solitary companions. 
The room was long, low and dusky, voluminously and richly hung with 
draperies at the farther end, where a table stood for the prince to jot down 
memoranda, and a sofa to incline him to the relaxation of romance- 
reading. <A door at this end led to the sleeping apartments of the west 
wing of the palace. Where I sat the student had ranges of classical 
volumes in prospect and classic heads; no other decoration to the walls. 
I paced to and fro and should have flung myself on the sofa, but for a 
heap of books there covered from dust, perhaps concealed, that the yellow 
Parisian volumes, of which I caught sight of some new dozen, might not 
be an attraction to the eyes of chance-comers. At the lake palace the 
prince frequently gave audience here. He had said to me, when I stated 
my wish to read in the library, ‘‘ You keep to the classical department ?”’ 
I thought it possible he might not like the coloured volumes to be 
inspected; I had no taste for a perusal of them. I picked up one that 
fell during my walk, and flung it back, and disturbed a heap under cover, 
for more fell, and there I let them lie. 

Ottilia did not keep me waiting. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Tue ScENE IN THE LAKE-PALACE Library. 


I was humming the burden of G5the’s Zigeunerlied, a favourite one with 
me whenever I had too much to think of, or nothing. A low rush of 
sound from the hall-doorway swung me on my heel, and I saw her 
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standing with a silver lamp raised in her right hand to the level of her 
head, as if she expected to meet obscurity. A thin blue Indian scarf 
mufiled her throat and shoulders. Her hair was loosely knotted. Tho 
lamp’s full glow illumined and shadowed her. She was like a statue 
of Twilight. 

I went up to her quickly, and closed the door, saying, ‘‘ You have 
come ;’’ my voice was not much above a breath. 

She looked distrustfully down the length of the room: ‘* You were 
speaking to some one ?”’ 

No,” 

* You were speaking.” 

‘‘To myself, then, I suppose.” 

I remembered and repeated the gipsy burden. 

She smiled faintly and said it was the hour for Anna and Ursel and 
Kath and Liese to be out. 

Her hands were gloved, a small matter to tell of. 

We heard the portico-sentinel challenged and relieved. 

‘“‘ Midnight,” I said. 

She replied: ‘‘ You were not definite in your directions about the 
minutes.” 

‘‘T feared to name midnight.” 

“Why ?” 

‘‘ Lest the appointment of midnight—I lose my knowledge of you !— 
should make you reflect, frighten you. You see, I am inventing a reason; 
I really cannot tell why, if it was not that I hoped to have just those few 
minutes more of you. And now they’re gone. I would not have asked 
you but that I thought you free to act.” 

“Tam.” 

‘* And you come freely ?”’ 

‘¢ A ‘therefore ’ belongs to every grant of freedom.” 

‘¢T understand: your judgment was against it.” 

‘“‘ Be comforted,” she said; ‘it is your right to bid me come, if you 


think fit.” 
One of the sofa-volumes fell, She caught her breath; and smiled at 


her foolish alarm. 

I told her that it was my intention to start for England in the 
morning ; that this was the only moment I had, and would be the last 
interview: my rights, if I possessed any, and I was not aware that I did, 
I threw down. 

‘¢'You throw down one end of the chain,’’ she said. 

‘¢In the name of heaven, then,” cried I, “‘ release yourself.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ That is not my meaning.” 

Note the predicament of a lover who has a piece of dishonesty lurking 
in him. My chilled self-love had certainly the right to demand the 
explanation of her coldness, and I could very well guess that a word or 
two drawn from the neighbourhood of the heart would fetch a warmer 
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current to unlock the ice between us, but feeling the coldness I complained 
of to be probably a suspicion, I fixed on the suspicion as a new and deeper 
injury done to my loyal love for her, and armed against that I dared 
not take an initiative for fear of unexpectedly justifying it by betraying 
myself. 

Yet, supposing her inclination to have become diverted, I was ready 
frankly to release her with one squeeze of hands, and take all the pain, 
and I said: ‘ Pray do not speak of chains.”’ 

“ But they exist. Things cannot be undone for us two by words.” 

The tremble as of a strung wire in the strenuous pitch of her voice 
seemed to say she was not cold, though her gloved hand resting its finger- 
ends on the table, her restrained attitude, her very calm eyes, declared the 
reverse. This and that sensation beset me in turns. 4 

We shrank oddly from uttering one another’s Christian name. I was 
the first with it; my ‘ Ottilia !” brought soon after ‘‘ Harry ” on her lips, 
and an atmosphere about us much less Arctic. 

“ Ottilia, you have told me you wish me to go to England.” 

‘“‘T have.” 

“We shall be friends.” 

“Yes, Harry ; we cannot be quite divided; we have that knowledge 
for our present happiness.” 

“The happy knowledge that we may have our bone to gnaw when 
food's denied. It is something. One would like possibly, after expulsion 
out of Eden, to climb the gates to see how the trees grow there. What I 
cannot imagine is the forecasting of any joy in the privilege.” 

‘“‘ By nature or system, then, you are more impatient than I, for I 
can,” said Ottilia. She added: ‘‘ So much of your character I divined 
early. It was part of my reason for wishing you to work. You will find 
that hard work in England but why should I preach to you! Harry, 
you have called me here for some purpose ?” 

‘“‘T must have detained you already too long.” 

‘‘Time is not the offender. Since I have come, the evil——” 

“Evil? Are not your actions free ?”’ 

“Patience, my friend. The freer my actions, the more am I bound 
to deliberate on them. I have the habit of thinking that my deliberations 
are not in my sex’s fashion of taking counsel of the nerves and the 
blood. In truth, Harry, I should not have come but for my acknowledg- 
ment of your right to bid me come.’ 

“You know, princess, that in honouring me with your attachment, 
you imperil your sovereign rank ?” 

“T do.” 

“ What next?” 

“Except that it is grievously in peril, nothing !”’ 

** Have you known it all along ?”’ 

“ Dimly—scarcely. To some extent I knew it, but it did not stand 
out in broad daylight. I have been learning the world’s wisdom recently. 

20—2 
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Would you have had me negleet it? Surely much is due to my father? 
My relatives have claims on me. Our princely Houses have. My 
country has.” 

‘‘Oh, princess, if you are pleading——’ 

“Can you think that I am?” 

The splendour of her high nature burst on me with a shock. 

I could have fallen to kiss her feet, and I said indifferently ; ‘‘ Not 
pleading, only it is evident the claims—TI hate myself for bringing you in 
antagonism with them. Yes, and I have been learning some worldly 
wisdom ; I wish for your sake it had not been so late. What made me 
overleap the proper estimate of your rank! I can’t tell; but now that I 
know better the kind of creature—the man who won your esteem when 
you knew less of the world! ”’ 

‘¢ Hush! I have an interest in him, and do not suffer him to be 
spurned,” Ottilia checked me. ‘I too know him better, and still, if he 
is dragged down I am in the ‘dust; if he is abused the shame is mine.” 
Her face bloomed. 

Her sweet warmth of colour was transfused through my veins. 

‘We shall part in a few minutes. I have a mind to beg a gift 
of you.” 

‘« Name it.” 

‘‘ That glove.” 

She made her hand bare and gave me, not the glove, but the 
hand. 

*‘Ah! but this I cannot keep.” 

‘Will you have everything spoken?” she said, in a tone that would 
have been reproachful had not tenderness melted it. ‘‘ There should be a 
gpirit between us, Harry, to spare the task. You do keep it, if you choose. 
I have some little dread of being taken for a madwoman, and mofe—an 
actual horror of behaving ungratefully to my generous father. He has proved 
that he can be indulgent, most trusting and considerate for his daughter, 
though he is a prince; my duty is to show him that I do not forget I am 
a princess. I owe my rank allegiance when he forgets his on my behalf, 
my friend! You are young. None but an inexperienced girl hoodwinked 
by her tricks of intuition, would have dreamed you superior to the 
passions of other men. I was blind; I am regretful—take my word as 
you do my hand—for no one’s sake but my father’s. You and I are 
bound fast ; only, help me that the blow may be lighter for him; if I 
descend from the place I was born to, let me tell him it is to occupy one 
I am fitted for, or should not at least feel my Family’s deep blush in 
filling. To be in the midst of life in your foremost England is, in my 
imagination, very glorious. Harry, I remember picturing to myself when 
I reflected upon your country’s history—perhaps a year after I had seen 
the ‘two young English gentlemen,’—that you touch the morning and 
evening star, and wear them in your coronet, and walk with the sun west 
and east! child’s imagery; but the impression does not wear off. If | 
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rail at England, it is the anger of love. I fancy I have good and great 
things to speak to the people through you.” 

There she stopped. The fervour she repressed in speech threw a 
glow over her face, like that on a frosty bare autumn sky after sunset. 

I pressed my lips ‘to her hand. 

In our silence another of the fatal yellow volumes thumped the floor. 

She looked into my eyes and asked,— 

‘‘ Have we been speaking before a witness ?”’ 

So thoroughly had she renovated me, that I accused and reproved the 
lurking suspicion with a soft laugh. 

‘‘ Beloved! I wish we had been.” 

“Tf it@ight be,” she said, divining me, and musing. 

“ Why not?” 

She stared. 

“Tow? What do you ask?” 

The look of my face alarmed Ler. I was breathless and colourless, 
with the heart of a hawk eyeing his bird—a fox, would be the truer com- 
parison, but the bird was noble, not one that cowered. Her beauty and 
courage lifted me into high air, in spite of myself, and it was a huge 
weight of greed that fell away from me when I said,— 

‘‘T would not urge it for an instant. Consider—if you had just plighted 
your hand in mine before a witness! ”’ 

“My hand is in yours; my word to you is enough.” 

“Enough. My thanks to heaven for it! But consider—a pledge of 
fidelity that should be my secret angel about me in trouble and trial; my 
wedded soul! She cannot falter, she is mine for ever, she guides me, 
holds me to work, inspirits me!—she is secure from temptation, from 
threat, from everything—nothing can touch, nothing move her, she is 
mine! I mean, an attested word, a form, that is—a betrothal. For me 
to say—my beloved and my betrothed! You hear that? Beloved! is 
a lonely word—betrothed! carries us joined up to death. Would you? 
—I do but ask to know that you would. To-morrow I am loose in the 
world, and there’s a darkness in the thought of it almost too terrible. 
Would you ?—one sworn word that gives me my bride, let men do what 
they may! I go then singing to battle—sure ! Remember, it is but 
the question whether you would.” 

‘“‘ Harry, I would, and will,” she said, her lips shuddering—*‘ wait ”— 
for a cry of joy escaped me—* I will—look you me in the eyes and tell 
me you have a doubt of me.” 

T looked: she swam in a mist. 





We had our full draught of the divine self-oblivion which floated those 
ghosts of the two immortal lovers through the bounds of their purgatorial 
circle, and for us to whom the minutes were ages, as for them to whom all 
time was unmarked, the power of supreme love swept out circumstance. 
Such embraces cast the soul beyond happiness, into no known region of 
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sadness, but we drew apart sadly, even as that involved pair of bleeding 
recollections looked on the life lost to them. I knew well what a height 
she dropped from when the senses took fire. She raised me to learn how 
little of fretful thirst and its reputed voracity remains with love when it 
has been met midway in air by a winged mate able to sustain, unable to 
descend farther. 

And it was before a witness, though unviewed by us. 

The farewell had come. Her voice was humbled. 

Never, I said, delighting in the now conscious bravery of her eyes 
engaging mine, shadowy with the struggle, I would never doubt of her, 
and I renounced all pledges. To be clear in my own sight as well as in 
hers, I made mention of the half-formed conspiracy to obtain ger plighted 
troth in a binding manner. It was not necessary for me to excuse 
myself; she did that, saying, ‘‘ Could there be a greater proof of my 
darling’s unhappiness ? I am to blame.” 

We closed hands for parting. She hesitated and asked if my father 
was awake; then promptly to my answer: “I will see him. I have 
treated you ill. I have exacted too much patience. The suspicion was 
owing to a warning I had this evening, Harry; a silly warning to beware 
of snares; and I had no fear of them, believe me, though for some 
moments, and without the slightest real desire to be guarded, I fancied 
Harry’s father was overhearing me. He is your father, dearest : fetch him 
to me. My father will hear of this from my lips—why not he? Ah! did 
I suspect you ever so little ? I will atone for it; not atone, I will make 
it my pleasure ; it is my pride that has hurt you both. O my lover! my 
lover! Dear head, dear eyes! Delicate and noble that you are! my own 
stronger soul! Where was my heart? Is it sometimes dead, or sleep- 
ing? But you can touch it to life. Look at me—I am yours. I consent, 
I desire it; I will see him. I will be bound. The heavier the chains, 
oh! the better forme. What am I to be proud of anything not yours, 
Harry ? and I that have passed over to you! I will see him at once.” 

A third in the room cried out,— 

“No, not that—you do not!” 

The tongue was German and struck on us like a roll of unfriendly 
musketry before we perceived the enemy. 

“Princess Ottilia! you remember your dignity or I defend you and 
it, think of me what you will!” 

Baroness Turckems, desperately entangled by the sofa-covering, 
rushed into the ray of the lamps and laid her hand on the bell-rope. In 
a minute we had an alarm sounding, my father was among us, there was 
a mad play of chatter, and we stood in the strangest nightmare-light that 
ever ended an interview of lovers. 
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Wirutn a day or two of the publication of this article, every householder 
and every occupier of a separate tenement in England and Wales will be 
called upon to perform an important public duty. By an Act passed 
during the last session of Parliament,* the eighth census of England is to 
be taken on the 8rd of April next; and it will rest with the head of éach 
family in the country, and, under certain circumstances, with other 
individuals also, to assist the officers of the Government in carrying out 
the provisions of the enactment. It may prove not unacceptable to the 
readers of the Cornhill Magazine if, at a time when the census is neces- 
sarily engaging their attention, we offer some brief observations upon the 
subject. With a few preliminary remarks as to the utility of these 
periodical inquiries, we will recite succinctly the history of census-taking, 
so far as our own country is concerned; and we will then proceed to 
explain the machinery employed, and to consider some of the difficulties 
which have to be surmounted, in the process of executing this decennial 
enumeration of the people. 

Upon the value of the information which is collected by means of the 
census, it will, we apprehend, be needless for us to dwell argumentatively ; 
for, in the present day, that value is seldom, if ever, disputed. We will 
simply remind our readers that, by common consent, reliable records of 
the numbers, degrees, and distribution of a people are absolutely indis- 
pensable to the just consideration and effectual framing of measures 
affecting the general interests of that people ; and that, as a matter of fact, 
there is no book of reference to which statesmen, philanthropists, and 
others who desire to ameliorate the condition of the masses are more often 
compelled to turn for guidance and enlightenment than to that in which 
the results of the last census are set forth. The necessity for methodical 
and comprehensive examinations into the growth and state of populations 
has, indeed, been perceived, and the perception acted upon, in every civi- 
lized community of modern times. In some countries these inquiries are 
prosecuted more frequently than in England—as in France, where a census 
is taken every five years. And it is observable that those states which are 
most backward in civilization give least attention to the matter; as 
Turkey, in which country but two enumerations of the population—one, 
namely, in 1844, and one in 1856, both of which are known to have been 
seriously defective—have taken place. The more progressive communities, 
on the other hand, have long investigated the numbers and conditions of 
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their people with laborious care and with unvaried regularity. In the 
United States, for instance, the census, which is held decennially, as with 
us, has already taken place nine times, the earliest enumeration having 
occurred in 1790 and the latest in 1870, while the results of the various 
inquiries have been most elaborately worked out. 

The first census of Great Britain was taken in the year 1801. At that 
time the department of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages—who is now the English Censor—was not in existence ; and in 
England and Wales the overseers of the poor in the several parishes were 
the local authorities to whom was entrusted the duty of furnishing to the 
central office in London the population returns. The agency thus employed 
was, doubtless, to a great extent an efficient one ; but in some places it 
was found that, from lack of education and from other causes, the 
parochial officers were but ill fitted for the work entrusted to them. The 
tables which were framed from the results of this first general enumeration 
showed the number of persons of both sexes in the different counties, 
hundreds, and parishes, with the number of houses and of families 
occupying them ; they further displayed, although in a rough and unsatis- 
factory manner, the occupations of the people. An abstract of the parish 
registers, respecting which returns had been furnished by the parochial 
clergy under a provision of the Census Act, also formed part of the 
published report. The population of England and Wales as ascertained 
on this occasion was 8,892,586. 

In 1811 the census was taken through the same instrumentality as 
before, and the particulars which it supplied were but little fuller than 
those yielded by the returns of 1801. Some change was now made in 
reference to the extent of the information collected concerning occupa- 
tions ; entire families (and not persons, as before) being attributed to the 
different classes of pursuits, in consequence of the failure of the previous 
inquiry in so far as it had related to females. The inhabitants of England 
and Wales were found at this census to have increased to 10,164,256. 

In 1821 the parish officers were again called on to supply the popula- 
tion returns. A slight advance was made this year in the compass of the 
inquiry. It was now for the first time attempted to gain information 
respecting the ages of the people ; but since it was left optional both with 
the public in general and with the census officers how far any questioning 
upon the point should be pursued, no very definite or valuable results 
were secured by the effort. The individuals enumerated at this census in 
England and Wales numbered 12,000,236. 

In 1881 the scrutiny was once more conducted by the same means 
as the investigations which had preceded it. The former endeavour to 
learn the ages of the people was now to a great extent abandoned ; but, 
on the other hand, a much more detailed examination than had previously 
been attempted was prosecuted in reference to occupations. The inquiry 
under this head again became personal ; and whereas employments had on 
former occasions been expressed in three general classes only, they were 
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now subdivided into seven lesser categories, under one of which every 
male person over twenty years of age appeared. In some other unim- 
portant respects also the census of 1831 was more searching than those 
which had gone before it. It exhibited the population of England and Wales 
as amounting to 13,896,797 persons. 

Before the year 1841 had arrived the Registrar-General’s department 
had been constituted. By this means a more convenient machinery for 
the execution of the census inquiry, as well as « more authoritative director 
of the entire work, had been brought into existence. The registrars of 
births and deaths throughout England and Wales, acting under the super- 
vision of their local superintendents, who were again responsible to the 
chief of the department in London, henceforth became the agents for the 
taking of the census; and with them, subject to the approval of their 
superior officers, rested the subdivision of their districts for enumeration 
purposes, and the nomination of enumerators. By this completer and 
better disciplined instrumentality the decennial examination into the state 
of the population was now carried out with greater care and accuracy than 
in former cases. There were, in the first place, material alterations as to 
the method of obtaining from the public the necessary information. Under 
the old system, a series of questions had been delivered to the enume- 
rating officers, to which they had themselves been required to furnish 
replies from collected facts; while the investigations needed for the com- 
pletion of those replies had been allowed to proceed from day to day until 
they were finished. Now, a schedule was supplied to every householder, 
to be filled up either by himself or at his dictation ; and the collection of 
these schedules by the enumerator was to be made the work of a single 
day. Several valuable additions augmented the items of information 
obtained. The published tables exhibited the ages of the entire popula- 
tion in quinquennial periods ; they set forth in an extensive and detailed 
classification the employments of the persons enumerated; and while 
observing the local divisions previously maintained, they also distinguished 
the populations of parliamentary boroughs, according to their limits as laid 
down in the Reform Bill of 1832. The general result of this census was 
the discovery that the population of England and Wales had in ten years’ 
time been increased by more than two millions. The figures now stood 
at 15,914,148. 

In 1851 arrangements were made for specifications still more exten- 
sive and various. Certain large towns were singled out for separate 
statistical mention in the report, and ecclesiastical subdivisions were 
for the first time similarly recognized. Some new features were also 
introduced into the information to be sought directly from the people. 
It was resolved to learn the relationships subsisting between the different 
individuals who should be enumerated ; the condition of each in reference 
to celibacy, marriage, or widowhood ; and the numbers of persons blind 
and deaf-and-dumb. ‘Two important supplementary inquiries, moreover, 
were instituted in connection with this census. It was thought desirable 
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to procure accurate information respecting the number, variety, and 
extent, firstly of the religious, and secondly of the educational establish- 
ments throughout the country. Inasmuch, however, as some doubts 
were entertained whether, under the recent Census Act, these last- 
mentioned investigations could be compulsorily pursued—doubts which 
were corroborated by the opinion of the Crown lawyers—they were con- 
. ducted upon a different principle from the rest; it being made known that 
the information sought in reference to them was less claimed than invited. 
The returns obtained upon the two points were nevertheless so near an 
approximation to completeness as to prove of great value. During the 
ten years which had last expired, it was now discovered that another 
two millions had been added to the population of England and Wales; the 
number of persons counted being 17,927,609. 

We now come to the census of 1861. In this year the enumeration 
of the people of Scotland was for the first time*conducted separately from 
that of the inhabitants of England and Wales. During the decennary 
just completed, the northern division of Great Britain had become pos- 
sessed of a registration system of its own; and hence the management of 
the census in that portion of the kingdom now devolved upon the Registrar- 
General in Edinburgh. The matters of investigation on this occasion 
were substantially similar to those which had been dealt with ten years 
before; but some additional geographical subdivisions were observed, 
which tended greatly to enhance the usefulness of the tables. There 
was no repetition of the supplementary inquiries of 1851 with reference to 
the religious denominations and educational institutions of the country. 
The population of England and Wales was now found to have reached 
the startling figure—20,066,224. , 

In the inquiry which is impending at the present time, the intelligence 
required from the public will deviate but slightly from that which they 
have supplied at the later censuses; and we believe that the abstracts to 
be subsequently framed will not be essentially different from those pub- 
lished after the investigation of 1861. The Householder’s Schedule, in 
the filling up of which our readers will shortly be concerned, demands 
the following information in respect of every member of every household: 
(1), the name and surname ; (2), the relationship to the head of the 
family ; (8), the condition, i.e. whether that of celibacy, marriage, or 
widowhood ; (4), the sex; (5), the age at the last birthday; (6), the 
rank, profession, or occupation ; and (7), the place of birth. The last 
column of the schedule is reserved for specification of cases of blindness 
and of other infirmities, whether mental or physical. The objects of the 
investigation are summarily stated by the Registrar-General to be: ‘ to 
show the exact numbers, ages, and conditions of the people; their 
arrangement by families in different ranks, professions, and trades; their 
distribution over the country in villages, towns, or cities; their increase 
and progress during the last ten years.” 

The various local officers who will be employed in obtaining this infor- 
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mation are the 627 superintendent registrars whose districts together make 
up the area of England and Wales, and the 2,197 registrars of births and 
deaths acting in subordination to these superintendents. The number of 
enumerators who, under the direction of the above-named officers, will 
distribute and collect the householders’ schedules, cannot, at the time of 
the writing of this paper, be exactly stated ; but in the year 1861, these 
functionaries amounted to 80,862 individuals, and their number will 
necessarily be increased on the present occasion. Such is the general 
instrumentality to be made use of for the taking of the approaching 
census. With reference to the army and navy, to merchant seamen abroad 
and on board vessels in home ports, special returns will be furnished to the 
Registrar-General by the Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Registrar-General of Seamen, and the 
Board of Customs respectively. The numbers of British subjects in foreign 
states, and of the British population in India and the Colonies, will also be 
returned to the Census Office for publication with the tables relating to the 
mother country. The inhabitants of the Channel Islands and of the Isle 
of Man will not fail to figure amongst the other populations, arrangements 
having been made that the dwellers in these regions shall be enumerated 
under the direction of the different lieutenant-governors, according to in- 
structions from the Registrar-General, and that to the Registrar-General 
the results of the several inquiries shall be returned. 

It will readily be understood that preparations for the complete enume- 
ration of so manifold a people as that of England and Wales cannot be 
effected without an expenditure of considerable time and labour; and the 
preliminary arrangements for taking the census of 1871 have necessarily 
been in progress for many weeks past, and have supplied a large amount 
of work to the entire staff of registration officers. The first task allotted 
to each local registrar, in connection with the census, was that of drawing 
up a careful plan for the division of his registration sub-district into 
districts fur enumeration purposes ; and upon this task the registrars all 
entered during the month of January. In those localities which had 
undergone but few changes during the last ten years, the preparation of 
the plan of division was less difficult than elsewhere, since the plan 
employed in 1861 was, with some modification, available for re-adoption. 
But there were many cases in which an entirely new scheme of partition 
was necessary. Upon the outskirts of our great cities and towns vast 
labyrinths of dwellings have within the last decade arisen; and an area 
ten years since allotted to one enumerator, in such neighbourhoods as 
Kensington or Battersea,* would at the present time, in many instances, 
be far too populous for enumeration by a single officer. It necessarily 
added to the trouble of preparing the plans of division that the enumera- 
tion districts were required for statistical purposes to be, so far as practic- 





* In Battersea, where twenty enumerators sufficed in 1861, forty-four will now 
be needed, 
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able, coincident as to their boundaries with parishes, ecclesiastical districts, 
parochial wards, and other local subdivisions; while it was farther 
desirable that they should be simple and intelligible in outline, in order 
that they might impose no needlessly complicated figure upon the memory 
of the enumerators who should be called upon to traverse them at the 
time of the census. Extensive clearances in some formerly populous city 
districts, alterations in street nomenclature, &c., tended to increase the 
difficulty of drawing up the plans in certain neighbourhoods. 

It is calculated that two hundred houses in a town district may ordi- 
narily be undertaken by a single enumerator; this, therefore, was the 
number of dwellings to which registrars were instructed approximately to 
restrict the enumeration districts in preparing their plans. Many special 
circumstances will, however, in particular instances, have rendered neces- 
sary the reduction of this number. In such places as St. Giles’s, Mary- 
lebone, and Holborn, for example, not only are the people much more 
closely packed than in the majority of districts, but they are much less 
capable of filling up the census schedules for themselves; so that one 
house in these localities often represents both several families to be enu- 
merated, and several schedules to be written by the enumerator upon the 
day of the census. Under such conditions, the collection of the schedules 
from two hundred houses would assuredly be more than a single officer 
could properly get through on the 8rd of April. Again, in some suburban 
neighbourhoods where there is a long strip of garden before each residence, 
and often an obstruction at the outer gate and a bell to be rung, the conse- 
quent additional walking and waiting would be so considerable that the 
enumerator might here also be expected to find the two hundred houses 
beyond his powers. These and many other kindred contingencies have 
had to be considered in the constitution of the enumeration divisions. In 
country places the limitation of the districts has been for the most part 
determined by distances. It has been decided that the enumerators must 
not usually be called upon to travel more than fifteen miles in the process 
of collecting their schedules ; in rural neighbourhoods, therefore, this rule 
has been ordinarily observed. 

According to a provision of the Consus Act, the master or keeper of 
every gaol, prison, or house of correction, workhouse, hospital, or lunatic 
asylum, and of every public or charitable institution which should be 
determined on by the Registrar-General, was to be made the enumerator 
of the inmates thereof. At the same time, accordingly, that the registrars 
despatched their plans of division to be revised by their superior officers, 
they were required to furnish a list of those institutions within their dis- 
tricts which, in obedience to the regulation laid down for their guidance, 
would be set apart for this separate enumeration. They were also charged 
to make due provision in their plans for securing returns concerning all 
persons who, on the morning of the 3rd of April, might be found inhabiting 
canal-boats or barges upon any inland waters within their jurisdiction. 
They were further called upon to transmit, when sending in their plans for 
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approval, a list of persons proposed by them to act as enumerators; and 
the directions previously given them for their guidance in making the 
selection had been stringent and explicit, in order that the engagement of 
respectable and competent individuals might be secured. But little diffi- 
culty was experienced in most places in meeting with suitable persons, 
and in some neighbourhoods the supply greatly exceeded the demand. 
The Census Act before cited (§ 11) provides, that, failing the necessary 
number of volunteer enumerators, parochial officers, police constables, and 
others may be called upon, under a penalty of not less than 5/. in case of 
refusal, to supply the deficiency. 

The above-mentioned preliminary duties were in the main well and 
promptly discharged by the registrars throughout the country. The plans 
were for the most part creditably prepared, and a general anxiety was 
exhibited to carry out the approaching inquiry with that zeal which alone 
can render it effectual. The instruction of the enumerators as to the 
precise limits of their districts forms a portion of the registrar's duty which 
is in progress as we write. In order to make sure that no corner-house 
or alley in towns, no outlying lodge or hovel in the country, is overlooked, 
much painstaking will have been necessary ; and in all cases where it may 
have been possible, the registrar will himself have conducted his enume- 
rators over their different districts. 

The enumerators have been instructed to deliver during the week 
commencing on the 27th of March, for each occupier and lodger within 
their domain, a copy of the Householder’s Schedule above quoted. The 
number of these copies, distributed at the census of 1861, was nearly 
6,000,000 ; of which about 80,000 were printed in the Welsh language, 
for the convenience of the lower classes in the Principality. The weight 
of these and other census forms, despatched from the central office at that 
time, exceeded fifty tons ; * and a still more considerable issue has now been 
necessary. It will be found that the form ordinarily delivered to house- 
holders contains space for the insertion of particulars relative to fifteen 
persons; but for the convenience of the heads of large establishments, 
such as hotels, inns, and licensed lodging-houses, a larger schedule has 
been prepared. Such public institutions as, according to the regulation 
referred to above, have been selected for separate enumeration by the 
various masters, will be furnished with special books for the purpose. It 
is recommended that the distribution of the ordinary forms—more par- 
ticularly in those quarters principally inhabited by the poor—should take 
place, as far as possible, towards the close of the prescribed week, that 
opportunities for mislaying the document may be curtailed. 

The enumeration is to include every person living at midnight, on 
Sunday the 2nd of April; and the process of collecting the information 
will commence on the morning of Monday the 8rd. A word may be said 
as to the time of year which has been chosen for the inquiry. It is 
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probably as convenient a one as could have been selected. During the 
summer and autumn months there is a general displacement of the 
inhabitants of the country, through the departure of tourists for their 
holiday rambles, the removal of families to the sea-coast, the immigra- 
tions of labourers from Ireland, and the migrations of others from place to 
place in England, to obtain employment on harvest work. The seasons at 
which the population is exposed to these disturbing influences are as 
much as possible to be avoided in the choosing of the enumeration period ; 
and, on the other hand, the brief dark days of winter must be eschewed, 
although, during their continuance, the people are more stationary than 
at other times. The last two censuses were taken at about the time 
prescribed for the forthcoming investigation; the enumeration of 1861 
having been effected on the 8th of April, and that of 1851 on the 81st of 
March. The night of Sunday is more likely than any other in the week 
to find families in their entirety, and travellers at their fewest ; it is that, 
consequently, during which the due populations of particular places may 
be expected to exhibit the least derangement: hence, we presume, its 
selection as the night to which the inquiries of the census are to refer. 
Upon the 8rd of April those enumerators will probably be soonest on the 
alert whose districts comprise the haunts of migratory families. There are, 
even in the midst of this great capital, certain waste lands which are wont 
to be occupied by numerous vans, inhabited by gipsies, hawkers, and other 
roving characters—classes of persons who frequently begin their travels at 
early hours of the morning. Such a vacant space occurs in Golden Lane, 
St. Lukes, where. we are informed as many as two hundred vans may 
sometimes be counted at once. The enumerator must be vigilant, in cases 
of this kind, to secure his record of the wanderers before their matutinal 
decampment. He must use a similar alacrity in dealing with those poor 
creatures who, as we grieve to remember, are too often to be found 
crouching for rest in nooks and corners which were never designed for 
human shelter. Considering that the ‘ houseless people,” of which the 
census reports give intelligence, must needs include many of the last- 
mentioned class—of that class, namely, who are houseless from destitution 
and not from choice—it is a comfort to observe that at each successive 
census since that of 1841 the persons enumerated as ‘‘ houseless” have 
been fewer than before. In 1841, 20,348 individuals were counted who 
came.under this general description; in 1851 the number was 15,764; 
and in 1861, 11,444. In the first of these years, however, the census 
was taken at a much later season than in the others; a circumstance 
which modifies the completeness of the comparison, as the summer always 
attracts to a roving life a certain proportion of people who, during the 
winter months are able to dwell comfortably under roofs. The vaults 
beneath the Adelphi were formerly a stronghold of the destitute of London 
at night; but the police now have orders to prevent any one from sleeping 
there, and those who formerly congregated in that dismal shelter betake 
themselves, we are told, to the empty cellars of St. Giles’s, where the 
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enumerators will find them in companies more scattered, but we fear no 
less miserable, than at the last census. 

While speaking of the vagrant population, we may properly refer to 
those ordinary travellers who will be prosecuting their various journeys 
during the night of Sunflay, the 2nd of April. These, as we have already 
seen, will probably be less numerous than they would have been supposing 
the census to have been allotted to any other day in the week than that 
selected for it. They will, however, in all probability, collectively form a 
numerous body. In every case they will be enumerated as belonging to 
those establishments at which they may arrive on the Monday morning. At 
some of the large hotels, therefore, the business of obtaining the necessary 
information from these travellers will assume important dimensions ; it 
will devolve upon the proprietor or manager of the hotel, who will as 
respects the census stand in the same relation to his guests as that which 
the householder in ordinary cases occupies with respect to the different 
inmates of his dwelling. A rule similar to the one above mentioned will 
be observed in the case of persons who may be out at work during the 
Sunday night; their names will appear in the schedules relating to the 
houses or lodgings to which they may return in the morning. 

But to go back to the enumerators, and to consider some few of the 
difficulties with which, in the due fulfilment of their functions, they will 
be called upon to contend when the 3rd of April arrives:—There can be 
little doubt that their principal trials of patience and temper will arise in 
those neighbourhoods where the lowest and least educated of the populace 
are located. It has been found especially difficult on past occasions to 
deal with the colonies of Irish people who are established in certain 
quarters of our large towns ; and this is not to be wondered at, considering 
the singular incapacity which exists amongst the lower classes of our 
Hibernian fellow-subjects for giving a definite account of themselves. 
Such incapacity is often amusingly illustrated in the process of registering 
births and deaths. ‘And how do you spell your surname?” asks the 
registrar, dismayed at the sound of the word as Paddy utters it. ‘‘ Just 
as your honour pleases,” or, ‘‘ Sure you’re a gentleman, and you ought to 
know better than I,” is likely enough to be the reply, which, with all its 
naiveté, is frequently not quite wanting in irony. In the end the priest is 
generally applied to for the necessary information. It will be highly 
advantageous if, in prospect of the coming inquiry, the Roman Catholic 
clergy will use their powerful influence to prepare the Irish poor for the 
enumerator’s visit, by explaining to them its objects, and by inducing them 
to impart the facts which will be required from them, with as little delay 
and as much clearness as possible. The process of enumeration will also 
present exceptional difficulties in those places which are the resort of 
Italians and other foreigners of a low class, as for instance in that nest of 
narrow courts off Holborn, where the organ-grinders have their head- 
quarters. Here, and in other similar neighbourhoods, the necessity for 
finding interpreters, and the entire inability of the people to fill up their 
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own schedules, will obviously add to the trouble of the enumerator; and 
he must address himself to his task in such places with especial deter- 
mination and painstaking. It is not at all to be apprehended that 
amongst any classes of the community direct opposition to the Govern- 
ment officers will be offered ; but we understand that the aid of the police 
has been secured for enumerators ‘who may have to act amongst such 
members of society as are not entirely to be relied on. 

In his intercourse with the middle and upper classes, the enumerator 
may occasionally be subjected to hindrances of a different kind from those 
which are likely to beset him in his transactions with the poor—hindrances 
arising from reluctance to furnish the particulars needed for the due com- 
pletion of the schedules. Past censuses have borne testimony to the fact 
that a few over-sensitive and narrow-minded persons are always to be 
found who at first object to state their age, or their occupation, or to 
supply some other item of the requisite information. Sometimes the 
schedules have been delivered to the enumerator enclosed in sealed packets, 
addressed to the Registrar-General, with a demand that no eye but his 
may peruse the weighty records within. Occasionally the local registrar's 
wife has been appealed to to receive the mysterious document, and to 
guarantee the inviolability of its contents! It may briefly be said that 
the anxieties which these ridiculous and useless precautions express are 
totally unfounded. Not only are the census officials directly prohibited 
from making use of the facts which may come under their cognizance in 
the fulfilment of their duty, but they have something else to do than to 
busy themselves about them. We will venture to say that enumerators 
will (generally speaking) be likely to regard a schedule with undue 
curiosity under one condition only: but that condition will be fulfilled 
when the writer of the schedule makes a mystery of it. Such anxiety for 
concealment, like the mauvaise honte of the shy man, can produce no 
better result than that of attracting the very notice which it most seeks to 
escape. 

But the cases of obstruction to the enumerator, such as those to which 
we have last adverted, will doubtless arise but seldom; and experience 
has shown that they are likely generally to yield to courteous explanation. 
Rarely has it been found necessary in taking previous censuses to call 
attention to the compulsory nature and penal causes of the Census Acts ; 
and it may fairly be hoped that the reluctance of which we have spoken to 
comply with a necessary Government requisition will now be less exhibited 
than ever. We are confident that the approaching inquiry will be cordially 
met by all sensible people, and that every intelligent householder will 
endeavour to render his own share of the reply to it as explicit and as 
perfect as possible ; for he will reflect that the investigation is neither 
conducted in any inquisitorial spirit, nor encumbered by a single irrele- 
vant query, and that the ends for which it is instituted are those only of 
utility and beneficence. 
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As I drove home, strangely enough, I met the ladies on their afternoon 
walk. Mrs. Spencer was in advance as usual, talking rapidly and with 
animation, while Lady Isabella lagged a step behind, pausing to look at 
the ripe brambles and the beautiful ruddy autumn leaves. 

“Just look what a bit of colour,’ she was saying when I came up; 
but Mrs. Spencer’s mind, it was evident, was full of other things. 

‘‘T wonder how you can care for such nonsense,”’ she said ; ‘‘ I never 
saw any one so unexcitable. After me fussing myself into a fever, to 
preserve you from this annoyance ! and I knew it would be too much for 
you ——”’ 

“Hush!” said Lady Isabella, emphatically, and then Mrs. Spencer 
perceived the pony carriage for the first time, and restrained herself. She 
changed her tone in a moment, and came up to me with her alert step 
when I drew the pony up. 

‘‘ What a nice afternoon for a drive,”’ she said; ‘have you been at 
Royalborough—is there anything going on? I have dragged Isabella out 
for a walk, as usual much against her will.” 

“‘T have been to make a call,”’ I said, ‘‘ on a poor invalid, the wife of 
Major Bellinger.”’ 

“Oh, yes! I know, I know,” said Mrs. Spencer; ‘he is to be the 
barrackmaster. He rose from the ranks I think, or something,—very 
poor, and a large family. I know quite what sort of person she would 
be. The kind of woman that has been pretty, and has quite broken down 
with children and trouble—I know. It was very good of you; quite like 
yourself,”’ 

“Tf it was very good of me, I have met with a speedy reward,” said 
I, “ for I have quite fallen in love with her—and her daughter. They are 
coming to me on Saturday—if Mrs. Bellinger is able—for afternoon tea.” 

‘*T know exactly the kind of person,” said Mrs. Spencer, nodding her 
head, ‘Ah, my dear Mrs. Musgrave, you are always so good, and 
80 ——” 

‘Easily taken in,’’ she was going to say, but I suppose I looked 
very grave, for she stopped. 

“Is the daughter pretty, too?” said Lady Isabella: a flush had come 
upon her face, and she looked at me intently, waiting, I could see, for a 
sign, She understood that this had something to do with the commission 
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she had given me. And I was so foolish as to think she had divined my 
thoughts, and had fixed upon Edith, by instinct, as an obstacle in her way. 

‘‘ Never mind the daughter,” I said, hastily, ‘but do come on 
Saturday afternoon, and see if I am not justified in liking the mother. I 
daresay they are not very rich, but they are not unpleasantly poor, or, 
if they are, they don’t make a show of it; and a little society, I am sure, 
would do her all the good in the world.” 

This time Lady Isabella looked so intently at me, that I ventured to 
give the smallest little nod just to show her that I meant her to come. 
She took it up ina moment. Her face brightened all over. She made 
me a little gesture of thanks and satisfaction. And she put on instantly 
her old laughing, lively, satirical air. 

‘* Of course we shall come,” she said, “even if this lady were not 
sick and poor. . These qualities are great temptations to us, you aro 
aware ; but even if she were just like other people, we should come.” 

‘* Well, Isabella!’ said Mrs. Spencer, ‘‘ you who are so unwilling to 
go anywhere!” but of eourse she could not help adding a civil accept- 
ance of my invitation; and so that matter was settled more easily than 
I could have hoped. 

I saw them the next day—once more by accident. We were both 
calling at the same-house, and Lady Isabella seized the opportunity to 
speak to me. She drew me apart into a corner, on pretence of showing me 
something. ‘‘ Look here,” she said, with a flush on her face, ‘ tell me, do 
you think me a fool—or worse? That is about my own opinion of myself.” 

“No,” I said, “indeed I don’t. I think you are doing what is quite 
right. This is not a matter which concerns other people, that you should 
be guided by them, but yourself.” 

‘Oh, it does not concern any one very much,” she said, with a forced 
laugh. ‘‘ I am not so foolish as to think that. It is a mere piece of curiosity 
—folly. The fact is, one does not grow wise as one grows old, though of 
course we ought. And—he is—really to be there on Saturday? Despise 
me, laugh at me, make fun of me !—TI deserve it, I know.” 

“‘ He is really to come—I hope,”’ I said it faltering, with a sense of 
fright at my own temerity: and Lady Isabella gave me a doubtful half- 
suspicious look as she left me. Now that it had come so near I grew 
alarmed, and doubted much whether I should have meddled. It is very 
troublesome, having to do with other people’s affairs. It spoiled my rest 
that night, and my comfort all day. I almost prayed that Saturday might 
be wet, that Mrs. Bellinger might not be able to come. But, alas, Saturday 
morning was the brightest, loveliest autumn morning, all wrapped in a lovely 
golden haze, warm and soft as summer, yet subdued and chastened and 
sweet, as summer in its heyday never is: and the first post brought me 
a note from Edith, saying that her mamma felt so well, and was 80 
anxious to come. Accordingly, I had to make up my mind to it. I sent 
the pony carriage off by twelve o’clock, that the pony might have a rest 
before he came back, and I got out my best china, and had my little lawn 
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carefully swept clean of faded leaves, and my flower-beds trimmed a little. 
They were rather untidy with the mignonette, which had begun to grow 
bushy, but then it was very sweet; and the asters and red geraniums 
looked quite gay and bright. My monthly rose, too, was covered with 
flowers.. I am very fond of monthly roses; they are so sweet and so 
pathetic in autumn, remonstrating always, and wondering why summer 
should be past; or at least that is the impression they convey tome. I 
know some women who are just like them, women who have a great deal 
to bear, and cannot help feeling surprised that so much should be laid 
upon them; yet who keep on flowering and blossoming in spite of all, 
brightening the world and keeping the air sweet, not for any reason, 
but because they can’t help it. My visitor who was coming was, I think, 
something of that kind. ' 

The first of the party who arrived were Major Bellinger and Colonel 
Brentford ; they had walked over, and the Major was very eloquent about 
my kindness to his wife. ‘‘ Nothing could possibly do her so much 
good,” he said. ‘I don’t know how to thank you, Mrs. Musgrave. 
Brentford says he made up his mind she must go the very first minute, 
whether she could or not—he said he was so sure you would do her 
good.” 

‘“‘T am very glad Colonel Brentford had such a favourable opinion of 
me,” I said. 

Then I stopped short, feeling very much embarrassed. If Lady 
Isabella had only come in then, before the ladies arrived—but, of course, 
she did not. She came only after Mrs. Bellinger was established on the 
sofa, and Edith had taken off her hat. They looked quite a family party, 
I could not but feel. Colonel Brentford, probably, was very nearly as old 
as the Major himself, and quite as old as the Major’s wife ; but then he 
had the unmarried look which of itself seems a kind of guarantee of youth, 
and his face was quite free of that cloud of care which was more or less 
upon both their faces. He was standing outside the open window with 
Edith-when Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella came in. He did not see 
them. He was getting some of the monthly roses for her, which were 
high up upon the verandah. It was so high that it was very seldom we 
were able to get the flowers; but he was a tall man, and he managed it. 
Lady Isabella perceived him at once, and I saw a little shiver run over her. 
She gave Mrs. Bellinger, poor soul, but a very stiff salutation, and sat 
down on a chair near the window. She did not notice the girl. She 
had not thought of Edith, and no sort of suspicion as yet had been 
roused in her. She sat down quietly, and waited until he should come in. 

How strange it was !—all bright full sunshine, no shadow or mystery 
to favour the romance ; the Bellingers and Mrs. Spencer talking in the 
most ordinary way; the Colonel outside, pulling down the branch of pale 
roses; and Edith smiling, shaking off some dewdrops that had fallen 
from them upon her pretty hair. All so ordinary, so calm, so peaeeable 
—but Lady Isabella seated there, silent, waiting—and I looking on with a 
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chill at my very heart. He was a long time before he came in—talking to 
Edith was pleasant out in that verandah, with all the brilliant sunshine 
about, and the russet trees so sweet in the afternoon haze. 

‘* You shall have some,” he said; ‘‘ but we must give some to your 
mother first.” 

And then he came in with the branch in his hand. I don’t know 
whether some sense of suppressed excitement in the air struck him as he 
paused in the window, but he did stand still there, and looked round him 
with an inquiring look. He had not left so many people in the room as 
were in it now, and he was surprised. He looked at me, and then I 
suppose my agilated glance directed him, in spite of myself, to Lady 
Isabella. He gave a perceptible start when he saw her, and smothered 
an exclamation. He recognized her instantly. His face flushed, and 
the branch of roses in his hand trembled. All this took place quite un- 
observed by anybody but me, and, perhaps, Edith, outside the window, 
who was coming in after him, and now stood on tiptoe, trying to see what 
was going on and wondering. Lady Isabella looked up at him with a 
face so uncertain in its expression that my terror was infinite. Was she 
angry? Was she going to betray herself, and show the nervous irrita- 
bility which possessed her? She was very pale—white to her lips; and 
he so flushed and startled. She looked up at him, and then her lips 
parted and she smiled. 

‘‘T think J should like one of the roses,’ she said. 

Colonel Brentford did not say a word. He made her a bow, and with 
a trembling hand (how it did trembie!—it made me shake with sympathy 
to see it) he detached a spray from the great branch, which was all pink 
with roses, and gave it to her; and then he went away into the furthest 
corner, throwing down his roses on a table as he passed, and stared 
out of the window. To him the meeting was quite unexpected, I suppose 
—something utterly startling and sudden. The talk went on all the 
same. Edith surprised, came in, and stood with her back to the open 
window, looking after him in a state of bewilderment. He had gone in 
smiling, to give her mother the flowers; and now he was standing with 
his back to us, the flowers cast down anywhere. As for Lady Isabella, 
she had buried her face in her roses, and sat quite silent, taking no notice 
of any one. Such was this meeting, which I had brought about. And 
all the time I had to talk to Major Bellinger, and look as if I were attend- 
ing to what he said. 

*‘ Does Edith sing ?”” I asked in desperation. ‘‘Iam so glad! Do 
sing us something, my dear—oh, anything—and the simpler the better. 
How nice it is of you not to want your music. My piano is not in very 
good order, I play so seldom now; but it will not matter much to your 
young fresh voice.” 

I said this, not knowing what I was saying, and hurried her to the 
piano; thinking, if she sung ever so badly, it still would be a blessed relief 
amid all this agitation and excitement, 
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‘‘I only sing to mamma,” said Edith. ‘I will try if you wish it; 
but papa does not care for my singing—and Colonel Brentford hates it,’’ 
she added, raising her voice. 

There was a little spite, a little pique, in what Edith said. She was 
confounded by his sudden withdrawal, and anxious to call him back and 
punish him. This, however, was not the effect her words produced. 
Colonel Brentford took no notice, and kept his back towards us; but 
on another member of our little company the effect was startling enough. 

‘Colonel Brentford! ’’ said Mrs. Spencer, with a little shriek; and 
her nice comfortable commonplace talk with Mrs. Bellinger came to an 
end at once. She got up and came to me, and drew me into another 
corner, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake,’’ she said, ‘‘tell me what did the girl 
mean ? Colonel Brentford! He is the one man in all the world whom 
we must not meet. That is not him surely at the window? Oh, good 
heavens! what is to be done? I wanted to tell you, but I never had an 
opportunity. Mrs. Musgrave, he was once engaged to Isabella. They 
had a quarrel, and it nearly cost her her life. I think I would almost 
have given mine to preserve her from this trial. Has she seen him ?— 
Oh, my poor dear! my poor dear!” 

Let anybody imagine what was the scene presented in my drawing- 
room now. Colonel Brentford at the other end, with his back to us all, 
gazing out atthe window. Major Bellinger at one side of the room, and his 
wife at the other, suddenly deserted by the people they had been respectively 
talking to, looking across at each other with raised eyebrows and ques- 
tioning looks. Edith, confused and half-offended, standing before the closed 
piano, where I had led her; and Mrs. Spencer holding me by the arm in 
the opposite corner to that occupied by Colonel Brentford, and discoursing 
close to my ear with excited looks and voluble utterance. And then these 
people were strangers to me, not like familiar friends, who could wait for 
an explanation. I could only whisper in Mrs. Spencer’s ear, ‘“ For 
heaven’s sake, do not let us make a scene now—let us keep everything 
as quiet as possible now!” 

Just then Lady Isabella suddenly rose from her seat, and sat down 
beside Mrs. Bellinger, and began to talk to her. I could not quite hear 
how she began, but I made out by instinct, I suppose, what she was 
saying. 

‘“‘T cannot ask Mrs. Musgrave to introduce me, for I see she is occu- 
pied ; but I know who you are, and you must let me introduce myself. I 
am Lady Isabella Morton, and I live here with a great friend of mine. 
Colonel Brentford and I used to know each other long ago 2 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said Mrs. Bellinger, drawing her breath quickly ; ‘‘ I think I 
have heard a 

‘‘ He was startled to see me,” said Lady Isabella. ‘‘Of course, he 
did not expect—but we are always meeting people we don’t expect. Your 
daughter is going to sing. Hush! yes, please hush! I want to hear it,” 
she cried, raising her hand with a gesture to the Major, who pretended he 
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was going to talk. Every word she said was audible through the room, 
her voice was so clear and full. 

Colonel Brentford turned round slowly. He turned almost as if he 
were & man upon a pedestal, which some pivot had the power to move. 
Hither it was her voice which attracted him, or he had heard what she 
said, or perhaps he was recovering from the shock of the first meeting. 
It was at this moment that Edith began to sing. I do not know what her 
feelings were, or if she cared anything about it; but certainly all the rest 
of the party, with the exception of her father and mother, were excited 
to such a strange degree, that I felt as if some positive explosion must 
occur. How is it that fire and air, and all sorts of senseless things, cause 
explosions, and that human feeling does not? Edith’s girlish, fresh voice, 
rising out of the midst of all this electrified one. It was a pretty voice 
singing one of the ordinary foolish songs, which are all alike—a voice 
without the least passion or even sentiment in it, sweet, fresh, guiltless 
of any feeling. Lady Isabella leaned back in her chair, and listened with 
a faint smile upon her face; Colonel Brentford stood undecided between 
her and the piano, sometimes making a half-movement towards the singer, 
but turning his eyes the other way ; while Mrs. Spencer, on the other side 
of the room, sat with her hands clasped, and gazed at her friend. The 
two Bellingers listened as people listen to the singing of their child; a 
soft little complacent smile was on the mother’s face. When Edith 
approached a false note, or when she was a little out in her time, Mrs. 
Bellinger gave a quick glance round to see if anybody noticed it, and 
blushed, as it were, under her breath. The Major kept time softly with 
his finger; and we—listened with our hearts thumping in our ears, 
bewildered by the pleasant little song in its inconceivable calm, and yet 
glad of the moment’s breathing-time. 

‘‘Thank you, my dear,” said I, when the song was done; and we all 
said ‘‘ Thanks,’’ with more or less fervour, while the parents, innocent 
people, looked on well pleased. 

And then I went to Edith at the piano, and asked all about her 
music, what masters she had had, and a thousand other trifles, not 
hearing what she answered me. But I did hear something else. I heard 
Colonel Brentford speak to Lady Isabella, and took in every word. There 
was nothing remarkable about it; but he spoke low, as if his words 
meant more than met the ear. 

“‘ T knew you were living here,”’ was all he said. 

‘¢ Oh, I suppose so,” said Lady Isabella. She had been quite calm 
before, but I knew by her voice she was flurried now. And then there 
followed that little agitated laugh, which in the last few days I had learnt 
to know. ‘Most people know where everybody lives,” she added, with 
an attempt at indifference. ‘‘ J knew your regiment was here.” 

‘‘ But I did not expect to see you just then,” he went on. ‘And 
that rose Pardon me if I was rude. I was taken altogether by 


surprise.” 
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“That I should ask you for a rose?” she said, holding it up. “It 
is but a poor little thing, as these late flowers always are. Not much scent, 
and less colour, but sweet, because it is over—almost a thing of the past.” 

‘‘T was taken altogether by surprise,” said Colonel Brentford. 

He did not make any reply to her. He was not clever, as she was. 
He repeated his little phrase of confused no-meaning, and his voice 
trembled. And while he was saying all this, Edith was telling me that 
she had had a few—only a very few—lessons from Herrmannstadt, and 
that her mamma hoped, that if they stayed at Royalborough, she might 
be able to have some from Dr. Delvey or Miss de la Pluie. 

“Tf, my dear?” said I. ‘I thought it was quite settled that you 
were to stay!” and then her answer became unintelligible to me ; for my 
ears were intent upon what was going on behind us, and instead of listening 
to Edith, I heard only Colonel Brentford’s feet shuffling uneasily upon the 
carpet, and Mrs. Spencer asking Lady Isabella if she did not think it 
was time to go. 

“But you have not had any tea,” said I, rushing to the front: 
though, indeed, I was not at all sure that I wished them to stay. 

‘We never take any tea,” said Mrs. Spencer, unblushingly ; though 
she knew that I knew she was the greatest afternoon tea-drinker in all 
Dinglefield ; ‘‘and we have to call upon old Mrs. Lloyd, who is quite 
ill. Did you know she was ill? We must not neglect the sick and 
the old, you know, even for the pleasantest society. Isabella, my dear! ”’ 

Colonel Brentford went after us to the door. He looked at them 
wistfully, watching their movements, until he saw that Mrs. Spencer had 
a cloak over her arm. Then he came forward with a certain heavy 
alacrity. 

‘“‘ Let me carry it for you,”’ he said. 

“Oh, thanks! We are not going far; don’t take the trouble. I 
would not, for the world, take you from your friends,” cried Mrs. Spencer, 
wildly. 

‘Tt is no trouble, if you will let me,” he said. 

He had taken the cloak out of her astonished hand, and Lady 
Isabella, in the meantime, with a smile on her face, had walked on in 
advance. Even I, though I felt so much agitated that I could have cried, 
could not but laugh to see Mrs. Spencer’s look of utter discomfiture as she 
turned from my door, attended by this man, whom she so feared. I stood 
and watched them as they went away, with a mingled feeling of relief and 
anxiety and wonder. Thus it was over. Was it over? Could this bea 
beginning or an end ? 

When I went back to the Bellingers they were consulting together, 
and I fear were not quite well pleased. The Major and his daughter 
drew back as I entered, but I saw it on their faces. 

‘IT hope you will pardon me,” I said, ‘for leaving you alone. My 
friends are gone, and Colonel Brentford has kindly walked with them to 
carry something. Now, I know you must want some tea.” 
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** Indeod, mamma is a great deal too tired,” said Edith, who naturally 
was most netiled. ‘‘I am sure we ought to go home.” 

‘* T think she is over-tired,” said the Major, doubtfully. 

He did not want to be dragged away so suddenly; but yet he was a 
little surprised. Mrs. Bellinger, for her part, did not say anything, but she 
looked pale, and my heart smote me. And then there was a line of 
anxiety, which I had not noticed before, between her eyes. 

‘It is only that she wants some tea,” said I; and the Stokes coming 
in at the moment, to my infinite satisfaction, made a diversion, and brought 
things back to the ordinary channel of talk. And then they challenged 
the Major and Edith to croquet, for which all the hoops and things 
were set out on the lawn. I sat down by Mrs. Bellinger when they went 
away, and Colonel Brentford came back and sat silently by us for five 
minutes, and then went out to the croquet-players. A little silence fell 
upon us, as the sound of the voices grew merrier outside. It is a stupid 
game, but it is pretty to look at, when one is safe and out of it; and we 
two ladies sat in the cool room and watched the players, no doubt with 
grave thoughts enough. Colonel Brentford took Edith in hand at once. 
He showed her how to play, advised her, followed her, was always by her 
side. What did it mean? Was he glad that his old love had passed 
away like a dream, and left him free to indulge in this new one—to throw 
himself into this younger, brighter existence ? Neither of us spoke, and I 
wondered whether we were both busy with the same thought. 

At length, Mrs. Bellinger broke the silence. 

‘‘ T feel so anxious about our Colonel,” she said ; ‘‘ he is so good and so 
nice. And your friends came by chance, quite by chance, Mrs. Musgrave ? 
How strange it is? Do you know that there was once But of 
course you know. Oh, I hope this meeting will be for good, and not for 
harm.” 

“For harm!” I said, with words that did not quite express my 
thoughts. ‘‘ They are both staid, sober people, not likely to go back to 
any youthful nonsense. How could it do harm ?”’ 

Mrs. Bellinger shook her head. There was a cloud upon her face. 

‘‘ We shall see in time,” she said, in a melancholy, prophetic way, and 
sighed again. 

To whom could it be that she apprehended harm? Not to Lady 
Isabella, whom she did not know. Was it to the child, then, or to him? 





CHAPTER IV. 


Next day I had a number of visitors. Mrs. Spencer had made it 80 
well known in Dinglefield that nobody was to invite Lady Isabella to meet 
the new officers, that my unexampled temerity startled the whole neigh- 
bourhood. ‘Of course they have met, notwithstanding all our precau- 
tions—and fancy, at Mrs. Musgrave’s! She was almost the only person 
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Mrs. Spencer had not told,” my neighbours said; for the place is so 
small, that of course everybody knows what everybody else is doing on 
the Green. The Stokes were the first to call, and they were full of it :— 
“Fancy not telling us that Lady Isabella had been here!” cried Lottie. 
“You must have known there was something, or you would have told us. 
And what did you mean? Did you think they ought to have another 
chance ; or did you think? Oh, I do so wish you would tell me what 
you meant!” 

“ Another chance, indeed!” said Lucy. ‘As if Colonel Brentford 
—a handsome man like that, and just a nice age—would look twice at 
that old thing!” 

“He is a good deal older than the old thing,” said I; ‘and it isa 
poor account of both men and women, Lucy, if everything is to give way 
to mere youth. You yourself will not be seventeen always. You should 
remember that.” 

‘‘ Well, but then I shall be married,” said Lucy; ‘and I shan’t mind 
if nobody pays any attention to me. I shall have my husband and my 
children, of course; but an old maid 4g 

“Be quiet, Lucy,” said her sister, angrily. ‘If you girls only knew 
how to hold your tongues, then you might have a chance ; but please tell 
me, Mrs. Musgrave,—you won’t say you did not mean anything, for of 
course you knew—— ?”’ 

“JT don’t intend to say anything about it, my dear; and here is 
Mrs. Spencer coming, if you would like to make any further inquiries,” 
I said. I was quite glad to see her, to get rid of their questionings. 
Mrs. Spencer was very flurried and disturbed, out of breath both of mind 
and body. 

‘‘ Oh, my dear Mrs. Musgrave, what an unfortunate business!” she said, 
the moment the girls were gone. ‘I have nobody but myself to blame, 
for I never told you. I thought as you did not give many parties—and 
then I know you don’t care much for those dancing sort of men—and how 
was I to suppose he would be thrown upon your hands like this? It has 
upset me so,” she said, turning to me, with her eyes full of tears; ‘I 
have not slept all night.” 

Her distress was a great deal too genuine to be smiled at. ‘I am so 
sorry,” I said ; * but, after all, I do not think it is serious. It did not 
seem to disturb her much.”’ 

“ Ah, that is because she does not show it,’ said Mrs. Spencer. ‘ She 
is so unselfish. You might stab her to the heart, and she would never 
say a word, if there was any one there who could be made unhappy by it. - 
She would not let me see, for she knows it would make me wretched. 
And I am quite wretched about her. If this were to bring up old feelings ! 
And you know she nearly died of it—at the time.” 

The tears came dropping down on poor Mrs. Spencer’s thin nose. It 
was too thin, almost sharp in outline, but such tears softened all its 
asperity away. I could not help thinking of those dreadful French 
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proverbs, which are so remorseless and yet so true; about ‘l’wn qui aime, 
et Vautre qui se laisse aimer ;”’ about ‘l'un qui baise et Vautre qui tend la 
joue.” Is it always so in this world? I could have beaten myself for 
having interfered at all in the matter. Why should anybody ever interfere ? 
Life is hard enough, without any assistance to make it worse. 

Lady Isabella herself came in late, when, fortunately, I was alone; 
and she was in a very different mood. She came in, and gave a curious 
humorous glance round the room, and then sat down in the chair by the 
window, where she had sat the day before, and asked Colonel Brentford 
for that rose. 

“‘Is it possible it has been and is over,” she said, in her mocking 
way; ‘‘ that great, wonderful event, to which I looked forward so much ? 
It happened just here: and yet the place is exactly the same. How 
funny it is when one thinks it is over! and yet feels oneself exactly 
like what one was before——”’ 

‘¢ You are not sorry, then ?’’ I cried, not knowing what to say. 

‘“‘ Sorry, oh no,” she said with momentary fervour: and then blushed 
scarlet. ‘‘On the contrary, I am very glad. It proved to me ——I 
got all I wanted.—I am quite pleased with myself. I can’t have been 
such a fool after all; for—he is not clever you know—but he is a man 
a woman need not be ashamed to have been in love with: and that is 
saying.a great deal.” 

‘“‘ And is it only a ‘have been?’” said I; for after all when one had 
taken so much trouble it was hard that nothing should come of it. One 
felt as if one had been labouring in vain. 

‘Indeed, I should hope so!” cried Lady Isabella, getting up and 
drawing her shawl round her hastily. ‘‘ You surely did not think that 
I meant anything more. I am in a great hurry, I have only a few minutes 
to spare; and thank you, good friend, I have had my whim, and I am 
satisfied. I don’t feel at all ashamed of having been fond of him— 
once.” 

And with these words she ran away, silencing all questions. Was 
this indeed all? Was itamere whim? To tell the truth, when I tried 
to put myself in her position, it seemed to me much wiser of Lady 
Isabella to let it end so. She was very well off and comfortable: she had 
come to an age when one likes to have one’s own way, and does not care 
to adopt the habits of others; and what an immense bouleversement it 
would be if she should marry and break up that pleasant house, and 
throw herself upon all the chances of married life, abandoning Mrs. Spencer, 
who was as good as married to her, and who, no doubt, calculated on her 
society all her life. I said to myself—if I were Lady Isabella! And then 
there was.the great chance, the almost certainty that he would never 
attempt to carry it any farther. He was a young-looking man, and no 
doubt (though it is very odd to me how they can do it) he felt himself 
rather on the level of a girl of twenty than of a woman of thirty-five. He 
had been a good deal startled and touched by the meeting, which was not 
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wonderful, but he had returned to Edith’s side all the same; and, no 
doubt, that was where he would stay. Edith was very young, and her 
parents were poor, and the best thing for her would be to marry a man 
who was able to take care of her, and make her very comfortable, and to 
whom, in return, she would be entirely devoted. Edith could consent to 
be swallowed up in him altogether, and to have no life but that of her 
husband ; and except by means of a husband who was well off the poor 
child never was likely to do anything for herself or her family, but would 
have to live a life of hard struggling with poverty and premature acquaint- 
ance with care. This was of course the point of view from which the matter 
should be regarded. To Lady Isabella Colonel Brentford’s means or 
position were unnecessary. She was very well off, very fully esta- 
blished in the world without him. And she could not be swallowed up in 
him, and renounce everything that was her own to become his wife. She 
was an independent being, with a great many independent ways and 
habits. .It was better for him, better for her, better for Edith that 
nothing should come of this meeting; and yet—how foolish one is about 
such matters : what vain fancies come into one’s head ! 

Everything sank into its ordinary calm, however, from that day. I 
did not see Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella for a week after, and then 
they were exactly as they had always been. Lady Isabella made no 
remark to me of any kind on the subject, but Mrs. Spencer took me 
aside to give me her opinion. ‘Iam so glad to tell you,” she said, 
“that your little inadvertence has done no harm. Oh, I forgot: it was 
not an inadvertence on your part, but my own fault for not telling you. 
It has done no harm, I am so glad to say. Isabella seems to have quite 
settled down again. I don’t believe she has given him another thought. 
Of course it was a shock just at the moment. But you must not blame 
yourself, indeed you must not. Probably she would have met him 
somewhere sooner or later. I really feel quite glad that it is over ; and it 
has done her no harm.” 

This was all I gained by my exertions ; and I made a resolution that I 
would certainly never be persuaded to do anything of the kind again. For, 
indeed, it had complicated my relations with various people. What 
could I do, for instance, about the Bellingers ? In the meantime I simply 
dropped them, after having rushed into such an appearance of intimacy. 
If anybody else had done it, I should have been indignant; but how 
could I help myself? Icould not have Edith in my house and see him 
wooing her, after having taken such an interest in the other side. I 
could not insult Lady Isabella by letting that go on under her very eyes. 
And though I wondered sometimes what the respectable Major would 
think, and whether poor dear Mrs, Bellinger would be wounded, I had 
not the fortitude to do anything else. I simply dropped them: it was 
the only thing I could do. 

And then the winter came on all at once, which was a sort of excuse. 
There was a week or two of very bad weather and I caught cold, and was 
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very glad of it, for, of course, nobody could expect me to drive to Royal: 
borough in my little open carriage with a bad cold, through the rain and 
wind. A very dreary interval of dead quiet to me, and miserable weather, 
followed this little burst of excitement. I felt sore about it altogether, as 
a matter in which I had somehow been to blame, and which was a com- 
plete failure—to say the least. One day when I had been out for half 
an hour's walk in the middle of the day, Colonel Brentford called, but 
the card which I found on my table was the only enlightenment this 
brought me, and my cold kept me away from all the society on the Green 
for six weeks, during which time I had no information on the subject. 
Sometimes, as usual, I saw Lady Isabella, but there was no change in 
her. She had quite settled down again, was the same as ever, and 
Mrs. Spencer had ceased to keep any watch upon her. And so it was 
all over, as a tale that is told. 

The first time I was out after my influenza was at Lady Denzil’s, 
where, to my surprise, I found Edith Bellinger. She scarcely looked 
at me, and it was with some difficulty I got our slender thread of acquaint- 
ance renewed. Her mother, she thanked me, was better; her father 
was quite well; they had been sorry to hear of my cold; yes, of course 
it was a long way to drive. Such was the fashion of Edith’s talk; and I 
acknowledged to myself that it was perfectly just. 

‘¢ Your mamma must think it very strange that I have never gone to 
see her again,” I was beginning to say, feeling uncomfortable and guilty— 

“‘T don’t suppose she has thought about it,’”’ Edith said hastily ; and 
then she stopped short and blushed. ‘I beg your pardon, I did not 
mean to be rude.” 

“‘You are quite right,” I said—‘ not in being rude, but in feel- 
ing as you do. I seem to have been very capricious and unfriendly, but 
I have been ill; and you do not look quite so well yourself as when 
I saw you last.” 

‘¢ Oh, I am well enough,” said the girl ; and then those quick youthful 
tears of self-compassion which lie so near the surface came rushing to her 
eyes. ‘It is nothing, I—I am not very strong; and Lady Denzil, who 
is always kind, has asked me here for change of air.” 

*¢ Poor child,” I said, ‘‘ tell me what is the matter?”’ But I was not 
to learn at this moment at least. Colonel Brentford, whom I had not 
seen till now, came forward and bent over her. 

“‘They are going to sing something, and they want you to take a 
part. I have come for you,” he said. 

He looked down upon her quite tenderly, and held out his hand 
to help her to rise. Yes, of course, that was how it must have ended. 
It was all settled, of that I could have no doubt. I looked at them with, 
I fear, a look that had some pain and some pity in it, as they left me; and 
when I withdrew my eyes from them, my.look met Lady Isabella’s, who 
was seated at the other side of the room. She had her usual half-mocking, 
half-kindly smile on her lips, but it looked to me set and immovable, as if 
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she had been painted so and could not change; and she was pale—surely 
she was pale. It troubled me sadly, and all the more that I dared not 
say a word to any one, dared not even make any manifestation of sympathy 
to herself. She had chosen to renew her old acquaintance with him, had 
chosen to break down the barrier which sympathizing friends had raised 
round her, and to meet him with all freedom as if he was totally indifferent 
to her. This had been her own choice; and now, to be sure, she had to 
look on, and see all there might be to be seen. 

But he was very civil to me when he chanced to be thrown near me. 
He said, in a much more friendly tone than poor Edith’s, that Mrs. Bel- 
linger had been sorry to hear of my cold ; that he hoped I should soon 
be able to go and see her; and when I said that Edith did not look 
strong, he shook his head. ‘‘ She is rather wilful, and does not know her 
own mind,’’ he said, and I thought he sighed. ‘Was it that she could not 
make up her mind to accept him? Was it But speculation was 
quite useless, and there was no information to be got out of his face. 

A little after this I went to see Mrs. Bellinger, but was coldly received. 
Edith was not quite well, she said; she had been doing too much, and 
had gone away for thorough change. Colonel Brentford? Oh, he had 
gone to visit his brother Sir Charles Brentford, in Devonshire. Edith 
was in Devonshire, too—at Torquay. 

‘‘ They are a little afraid of her lungs,’’ Mrs. Bellinger said. ‘‘ Oh, 
not I; I don’t think there is very much the matter; but still they are 
afraid—and of course it is better to prevent than to cure % 

It seemed to me a heartless way for a mother to speak, and I was 
discouraged by my reception. When I came away I made up my mind 
not to take so much trouble again. Perhaps I had been mistaken in 
them at first, or perhaps but then, to be sure, I had another motive, 
and that existed no longer. It was my fault more than theirs. 

I heard no more of the Bellingers nor much more of Colonel Brentford 
for a long time after this. He, to be sure, went and came, as the other 
officers did, to one house and another, and I met him from time to time, 
and exchanged three words with him, but no more. And Lady Isabella 
made no reference whatever to that agitating moment when I, too, had a 
share in her personal history. Even Mrs. Spencer seemed to have 
forgotten all about it. Their house was more exquisite than ever that 
winter. They had built a new conservatory, which opened from the ante- 
room, and was full of the most bright, beautiful flowers—forced, artificial 
things to be sure, they were, blooming long before their season, but still 
very lovely to look at in those winter days. The large drawing-room and 
the ante-room, and the conservatory at the end of all, was as warm and 
fragrant and soft and delicious as if it had been fairy land,—the tempera- 
ture so equable; everything so soft to tread on, to sit on, to look at. It 
was a little drawing-room paradise—an Eden, with Turkey carpets instead 
of turf, and the flowers all in pots instead of growing free. And here 
Lady Isabella would sit, with that touch of mockery in her laugh, with 
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little gibes at most people and most things, not quite so friendly or gentle 
as they once were. Now and then, I have thought, she cast a wistful 
glance at the door; now and then, her spirits were fitful, her face paler 
than usual—but she had never been more lively or more bright. 

It was past Christmas, and already a pale glimmer of spring was in the 
air, when this little episode showed signs of coming to its conclusion. I 
remember the day quite distinctly—a pale day in the beginning of 
February, when everything was quite destitute of colour. The sky was 
grey and so was the grass, and the skeletons of the trees stood bleak 
against the dulness. It was the kind of afternoon when one is glad to 
hear any news, good or bad,—anything that will quicken the blood a 
little, and restore to the nervous system something like its usual tone. 

This stimulus was supplied to us by the entrance of Lucy Stoke—very 
important, and bursting with the dignity of a secret. She kept it in 
painfully for the first two minutes, moved chiefly by her reverential admi- 
ration for the fine furniture, the beautiful room, the atmosphere of splendour 
about her. ButI was there, unfortunately, of whom Lucy was not afraid. 
It was to me, accordingly, that the revelation burst forth. 

‘¢Oh, Mrs. Musgrave,” she said, ‘you know her! Who do you think 
I met going down to Lady Denzil’s, in a white bonnet,—though it’s such a 
dismal day,—and a blue dress—quite light blue—the dress she went away 
in, I should think ?” 

“‘A bride, I suppose,” I said; ‘but whom ?—I don’t remember any 
recent bride.” 2 , 

‘“Oh, yes, I know you know her! Young Mrs. Brentford—Edith 
Bellinger that was.” 

‘‘ Edith Bellinger! ’’ I cried, with a sudden pang. It was nothing to 
me. I had no reason to suppose it was anything to anybody, but yet-—— 

‘‘ Tt must have been the dress she went away in,” said Lucy: ‘blue 
trimmed with bands of satin and fringe, and a white bonnet with blue 
flowers. It was very becoming to her. But fancy, only three weeks 
married, and coming to see Lady Denzil alone!” 

‘‘ And so she is Mrs. Brentford,” said Mrs. Spencer, with a tone of 
genuine satisfaction. She would have suffered herself 4o be cut in little 
pieces for Lady Isabella, she would have done anything for her—but 
she was glad, unfeignedly thankful and relieved, to feel that this danger 
was past. 

And Lucy, well pleased, ran on for ten minutes or more. It felt like 
ten hours. When she went away at last, Mrs. Spencer went with her to 
the door, to hear further particulars. All this time Lady Isabella had 
never said a word. She was in the shade, and her face was not very 
distinctly visible. When'they left the room, she rose all at once, pulling 
herself up by the arms of her chair. Such a change had come upon 
her face that I was frightened. Every vestige of colour had left her cheek ; 
her lip was parched, and tightly drawn across her teeth. She laughed 
as she got up from the chair. 
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** We were all wishing for something to stir us up,” she said; “ but 
I never hoped for anything so exciting as Mrs. Brentford’s blue dress.” 

“ Where are you going ?”’ I said, in sudden terror. 

‘‘ Upstairs—only upstairs. Where should I go ?”’ she said, with that 
short hard laugh. ‘Tell Mrs. Spencer—something. I- have gone to 
fetch—Mrs. Brentford’s blue dress.”’ 

Oh, how that laugh pained me! I would rather, a thousand times 
rather, have heard her ery. She went away like a ghost, without any 
noise ; and Mrs. Spencer, full of thanksgiving, came back. 

‘‘ Where is Isabella? Oh, Mrs. Musgrave, I can’t tell you what a 
relief this news is,” she said. ‘‘I have always been so dreadfully afraid. 
Of course, anything that was for her happiness I would have put up with ; 
but this would not have been for her happiness. She is no longer young, 
you know—her habits are all formed—and, even though she was fond of 
him once, how could she have taken up a man’s ways, and adapted herself ? 
It would never have done—it would never have done! Iam so thankful 
he is married, and that danger past.” 

For my part, I could not make any answer. Perhaps Mrs. Spencer 
was right—perhaps, in the long run, it would be better so; but, in the 
meantime, I could not: forget Lady Isabella’s face. I went home, feeling 
T cannot tell how sad. It was all so perfectly natural and to be expected. 
The hardest things in this world are the things that are to be expected. 
Of course, I had felt sure when I saw them together that it was the’ little 
girl who would be the victor m any such struggle. And Lady Isabella 
had not attempted any struggle. She had stood aside and looked on ; 
though, perhaps, sho had hoped that the old love would have counted 
for something in the man’s heart. But I said to myself that I had 
always known better. What was old love, with all its associations, in 
comparison with the little peachy cheek and childish ways of a girl of 
seventeen ? I despised the man for it, of course; but I suppose it was 
natural all the same. 





CHAPTER V. 


I was sitting next day by myself, with my mind full of all these thoughts, 
when I was suddenly roused by a shadow which flitted across the light, 
and then by the sound of some one knocking at the window which opened 
into my garden. I looked up hurriedly, and saw Lady Isabella. She was 
very pale, yet looked breathless, as if she had been running. She made 
me a hasty imperative gesture to open, and when I had done so, came in 
without suffering me to shut the window. ‘‘ Mrs. Musgrave,” she said, 
panting between the words, ‘‘I have a very strange—request—to make. 
I want to speak with—some one—for ten minutes—alone. May we— 
come—here ? I have nothing to conceal—from you. It is him ;—he 
has something—to say to me—for the last time.” 
** Lady Isabella——”’ I said. 
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“‘Don’t—say anything. It is strange—I know—but it must be; for 
the last time.” 

She did not seem able to stand for another moment. She sank down 
into the nearest chair, making a great effort to command herself. ‘‘ Dear 
Mrs. Musgrave—please call him,” she cried, faintly: ‘“‘ he is there. It 
will only be for ten minutes—there is something to explain.”’ 

I went out into the garden, and called him. He looked as much 
agitated as she did, and I went round the house, and through the kitchen- 
door with a sense of bewilderment which I could not put into words. 
Edith Bellinger’s bridegroom! What could he have to explain? What 
right had he to seek her, to make any private communications? I felt 
indignant with him, and impatient with her. Then I went into the 
dining-room and waited. My dining-room windows command the road, 
and along this I could see Mrs. Spencer walking in her quick, alert way. 
She was coming towards my house, in search, probably, of her companion. 
There was something absurd in the whole business, and yet the faces of 
the two I had just left were too tragical to allow any flippancy on the part 
of the spectator. Mrs. Spencer came direct to my door as I supposed, 
and I had to step out and stop the maid, who was about to usher her into 
the drawing-room where those two were. Mrs. Spencer was a little 
excited too. 

‘‘ Have you seen Isabella?” she said. ‘‘ She was only about half-a- 
dozen yards behind me, round the corner at the Lodge; and when I 
turned to look for her she was gone. She could not have dropped into 
the earth you know, and I know she would never have gone to the Lodge. 
Is she here? It has given me quite a turn, as the maids say. She 
cannot have vanished altogether, like a fairy, She was too substantial 
for that.” 

‘‘ She will be here directly,” said I; ‘she is speaking to some one in 
the other room.” 

*“‘ Speaking—to some one! You look very strange, Mrs. Musgrave, 
and Isabella has been looking very strange. Who is she speaking to? I 
am her nearest friend and I ought to know.” 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ you ought to know, that is certain—but wait, only 
wait, ten minutes—that was the time she said.” 

And then we two sat.and looked at each other, not knowing what to 
think. I knew scarcely more than she did, but the little that I knew 
made me only the more anxious. If his wife should hear of it—if Lady 
Isabella were to betray herself, compromise herself! And then what was 
the good of it all? No explanation could annul a fact, and the less 
explanation the better between a married man and his former love. 
This feeling made me wretched as the time went on. Time seems 50 
doubly long when one is waiting, and especially when one is waiting for 
the result of some private, secret, mysterious interview. The house was so 
quiet. The maids moving about the kitchen, the chirp of the sparrows 
outside, the drip—drip of a shower, which was just over, from the eaves. 
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All these sounds made the silence deeper, especially as there was no sound 
from that mysterious room. 

‘«‘ The ten minutes are long past,” said Mrs. Spencer. ‘‘ I don’t under- 
stand what all this mystery can mean. It is more like an hour, I 
think.” 

‘Oh, do you think so?” said I, though I fully agreed with her. 
‘‘ When one is waiting, time looks so long, She will be here directly. I 
hear her now ;—that was her voice.” 

And so it certainly was. But everything became silent again the next 
instant. It was a sharp exclamation,—sudden and high; and then we 
heard no more. 

“‘T cannot wait any longer,” said Mrs. Spencer. ‘I don’t know what 
this can mean ; I must have an explanation. Mrs. Musgrave, if you will 
not come with me, I will go myself to Isabella. I don’t understand what 
she can mean.” 

‘‘T will go,” said I; and we rose at the same moment, and hurried to 
the door. But we had not time to open it when a sudden sound was 
audible, which arrested us both. The door of the other room was opened, 
voices came towards us—two voices, and then a laugh. Was it Lady 
Isabella’s laugh ? Mrs. Spencer drew near me, and pinched my arm 
violently. ‘Is it Isabella? What, oh, what can it mean?” she said, 
with a look of terror. And then the door was thrown suddenly open, 
driving us back as we stood in our consternation within. 

It was Lady Isabella who stood before us, and yet it was not the 
Lady Isabella I had ever known. When Mrs. Spencer saw her she gave 
& suppressed groan, and sat down suddenly on the nearest chair. This 
Lady Isabella was leaning on Colonel Brentford’s arm. Her face was 
flushed and rosy; her eyes shining like stars, yet full of tears; dimples 
I had never seen before were in her cheeks and about her mouth. She 
was radiant, she was young, she was running over with joy and happiness. 
In her joy and triumph she did not notice, I suppose, the sudden despair 
of her friend. ‘I have come to tell you,” she said, hastily, ‘‘ he never 
meant it. It is all over. Oh, do you understand? All this cloud that 
has lasted for ten years, that has come between us and the skies—it is 
all over, all over. He never meant it. Do you understand ?” 

Mrs. Spencer stood up tottering, looking like a ghost. ‘Isabella! I 
thought you had forgotten him. I thought it was this that was all over. 
I thought you were content, i 

Eady Isabella gave her a look of that supreme happiness which is 
not considerate of other people’s feelings. ‘‘I am content now,” she said, 
clasping her hands upon Colonel Brentford’s arm, ‘‘ more than content.” 

Mrs. Spencer answered with a bitter cry. ‘‘ Then I am nothing to her, 
nothing to her!’’ she said. 

It was at this moment that I interfered. I could keep silence no 
longer. I put myself between the two who were so happy, and the one 
who was so miserable, ‘Before another word is said, I must have this 
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explained to me,” I said. ‘‘ He is Edith Bellinger’s husband. And this 
is my house # 

He interrupted me, hurriedly, ‘I am no one’s husband but hers,” he 
said. ‘‘You have been mistaken. Edith Bellinger has married my 
brother. There is no woman to me in the world but Isabella—never has 
been—never could be, though I lived a hundred years.” 

*‘ And it is you who have brought us together,” cried Lady Isabella, 
suddenly throwing her arms round me. ‘‘ God bless you for it! I should 
never have known, it would never have been possible, but for you.” 

And he came to me and took both my hands. ‘‘ God bless you for it, 
I say, too! We might have been two forlorn creatures all our lives, but 
for you.” 

I was overwhelmed with their thanks, with the surprise, and the 
shock. If I had done anything to bring this about, I had done it in 
ignorance ; but they surrounded me so with their joy and their gratitude, 
and the excitement of the revolution which had happened in them, that it 
was some minutes before I could think of anything else. And there was 
so much to be explained. But when I recovered myself so far as to look 
round and think of the other who did not share in their joy, I found she 
was gone. She had disappeared while they were thanking me, while I 
was expressing my wonder and my good wishes. None of us had either 
heard or seen her departure, but she was gone. 

‘‘ Was Mrs. Spencer to blame ?”’ I asked, with some anxiety, when the 
tumult had subsided a little, and they had seated themselves like ordinary 
mortals, and begun to accustom themselves to their delight. ‘‘ Had she 
anything to do with the quarrel between you?” 

‘“‘ Nothing at all,” said Lady Isabella. ‘‘She never saw George till 
she saw him in your house.” 

‘«‘ When you asked me for that rose—” said he. ‘The rose you used 
to be so fond of; and I felt as if the skies had opened ‘ 

‘¢ You turned your back upon them all the same,” she said, with the 
laugh that had suddenly become so joyous. They had forgotten every- 
thing but themselves and the new story of their reconciliation, which 
I suppose the old story of their estrangement that they were recon- 
sidering made doubly sweet. i 

‘*¢ But about Mrs. Spencer ?” I said. 

‘‘Poor Mrs. Spen! she had got to be fond of me. She thought we 
were to spend all our lives together,” said Lady Isabella, with momentary 
gravity ; and then the smile crept once more about the corners of her mouth, 
and the dimples which had been hidden all these years disclosed them- 
selves, and her face warmed into sunshine as she turned to him. This 
was my fate whenever I tried to bring. back the conversation -to Mrs. 
Spencer; who, poor soul, had disappeared like a shadow before that 
sunshine. I was glad, for their sakes, to see them so happy; but still 
I could not but feel that it was hard to have given your life and love for 
years and to be rewarded at the end by that ‘‘ poor Mrs. Spen.” 
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The news made a great commotion through all Dinglefield, and 
Mrs. Spencer did not make so much difficulty about it as I fancied she 
would. The marriage was from her house, and she took a great deal of 
trouble, and no mother could have been more careful and tender about 
a bride. But she made no fuss, poor soul—she had not the heart; and 
though I don’t like fuss, I missed it in this case, and felt that it was 
a sign how deep the blow had gone. Even Lady Isabella, pre-occupied 
as she was, felt it. She had not realized it perhaps—few people do. 
We are all in the habit of laughing at the idea of friendships so close 
and exacting, especially when they exist between women. But to Mrs. 
Spencer it was as if life itself had gone from her. Her companion had 
gone from her, the creature she loved best. Next to a man’s wife 
deserting him, or a woman’s husband, I know nothing more hard. Her 
pretty house, her flowers, her perfect comfort and grace of life palled upon 
her. She had kept them up chiefly, I think, for the young woman who, 
she had thought, poor soul, was wedded to her for life. Perhaps it was 
a foolish thought, perhaps it might be a little selfish to try to keep 
Colonel Brentford away. I suppose to be married is the happiest; but 
still I was very very sorry, grieved more than I can say, for the woman 
who was forsaken ; though she was only forsaken by another woman and 
not by a man. 

However, that, I fear, is a sentiment in which I should find few sympa- 
thizers. The Brentfords took a place in the neighbourhood, and I 
believe Lady Isabella was a very happy wife. As for poor little Edith 
Bellinger, she had married the Colonel’s elder brother, Sir Charles, and 
was Lady Brentford, to her great astonishment and that of everybody 
about. It had been her doubt and reluctance, poor child, to marry a 
man older than her father, which had made her ill. I think her mother 
missed her almost as much as Mrs. Spencer missed Lady Isabella. For 
every new tie that is made in this world some old ties must be broken. 
But what does that matter? Is it not the course of nature and the way 
of the world ? 
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Rathaniel Hatothorne. 


II. 


I nave lately learned from an early friend of Hawthorne’s, older than 
himself, who knew him intimately all his life long, some additional facts 
about his youthful days. Soon after he left college, it seems, he wrote 
a volume of stories which he called Seven Tales of my Native Land. 
The motto he chose for the title-page was ‘‘ We are Seven.” My 
informant read the tales in manuscript, and found some of them very 
striking, particularly two Witch Stories. But as soon as the little book 
was ready for the press, Hawthorne deliberately threw it into the fire, and 
sat by watching its destruction. 

When about fourteen he wrote out for a member of his family a list of 
the books he had at that time been reading. The catalogue was a long 
one, and it contained the Waverley Novels, Rousseau’s Works, and the 
Newgate Calendar. Serious remonstrances were made by the family 
touching the perusal of this last work, but he persisted in going through 
it to the end. He had an objection in his boyhood to reading much that 
was called “true and useful.” Of history in general he was not very 
fond, but he read with interest Froissart and Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion. He is remembered to have said at that time ‘he cared very 
little for the history of the world before the fourteenth century.” After 
he left college he read a great deal of French literature, especially the 
works of Voltaire and his contemporaries. He very rarely went into the 
streets during the daytime, unless there happened to be a gathering of the 
people for some public purpose, such as a political meeting, a military 
muster, or a fire. A great conflagration attracted him: in a peculiar 
manner, and he is remembered, while a young man in Salem, to have 
been often seen looking on, from some dark corner, while the fire was 
raging. When General Jackson, of whom he professed himself a partisan, 
visited Salem in 18338, he walked out to the boundary of the town to meet 
him,—not to speak to him, but only to look at him. When he came 
home at night he said he found only a few men and boys collected, not 
enough people, without the assistance he rendered, to welcome the General 
with a good cheer. It appears that Susan, in the Village Uncle, one of 
the Twice-Told Tales, is not altogether a creation of his fancy, but the 
daughter of a fisherman living in Salem; and Hawthorne was constantly 
telling the members of his family how charming she was, and he always 
spoke of her as his “mermaid.” Beauty always captivated him, Where 
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there was beauty he fancied other good gifts must necessarily exist. Even 
during his childhood homeliness was repulsive to him. When a little boy 
he is remembered to have said to a woman who wished to be kind to him, 
‘‘ Take her away! She is ugly and fat, and has a loud voice.” 

When quite a young man he applied for a situation under Commodore 
Wilkes on the Exploring Expedition, but did not succeed in obtaining an 
appointment. He thought this a great misfortune, as he was fond of 
travel, and he promised to do all sorts of wonderful things, should he be 
allowed to join the voyagers. 

One very odd but characteristic notion of his, when a youth, was, that 
he should like a competent income which should neither increase nor 
diminish, for then, he said, it would not engross too much of his atten- 
tion. Surrey’s little poem, The Means to Obtain a Happy Life, expressed 
exactly his idea of happiness. He ignored in after years with a smile of 
droll disgust the verses he had, as a schoolboy, written for the newspapers. 
One of his early quatrains was repeated to me recently :— 

The ocean hath its silent caves, 
Deep, quiet, and alone ; 


Above them there are troubled waves, 
Beneath them there are none. 


When the Atlantic cable was first laid, somebody, not knowing the author 
of the lines, quoted them to Hawthorne as applicable to the calmness said 
to exist in the depths of the ocean. He listened to the verse, and then 
laughingly said, ‘‘ I know something of the deep sea myself.” 

In 1836 he went to Boston, to edit the American Magazine of Useful 
Knowledge, for which he was to be paid a salary of six hundred dollars a 
year. The proprietors soon became insolvent, so that he received nothing, 
but he worked on all the same. The plan of the Magazine admitted no 
fiction into its pages. It was printed on coarse paper, and was illustrated 
by very rudely-executed engravings. The editor wrote the whole of every 
number. Short biographical sketches of eminent men and historical nar- 
natives filled up its pages. I have searched in vain for this deceased 
Magazine, for I should like to read Hawthorne’s narrative of Mrs. Dustan’s 
Captivity. Mrs. Dustan was carried off by the Indians from Haverhill, 
and Hawthorne does not much commiserate the hardships she endured, 
but reserves his sympathy for her husband, who was not carried into cap- 
tivity, and suffered nothing from the Indians, but who, he says, was a 
tender-hearted man, and took care of the children during Mrs. D.’s absence 
from home, and probably knew that his wife would be more than a match 
for a whole tribe of savages. 

Hawthorne seems never to have known the raw period in authorship 
80 common to most growing writers, when the style is ‘‘ overlanguaged,”’ 
and when it plunges wildly through the ‘‘ sandy deserts of rhetoric,” or 
struggles as if it were having a personal difficulty with Ignorance and his 
big brother Platitude. It was capitally said of Chateaubriand that “he 
lived on the summits of syllables,” and of another young author that he 
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was 80 dully good, that ‘‘ he made even virtue disreputable.” Hawthorne 
had no such literary vices to contend with. I was struck a few days ago 
with the error, so far as Hawthorne is concerned, of a passage in the 
preface to Endymion. Keats says, ‘‘ The imagination of a boy is healthy, 
and the mature imagination of the man is healthy ; but there is a space of 
life between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, 
the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted.”” Hawthorne’s 
imagination had no middle period of decadence or doubt, but continued, 
as it began, in full vigour to the end. 

All sorts of adventures befell him during his stay in Europe, even to 
having his house robbed, and his bringing the thieves to trial, when they 
received sentences of transportation. In the summer-time he travelled 
about the country in England and pitched his tent wherever fancy 
prompted. One autumn afternoon in September he writes from Leam- 
ington :— 

I received your letter only this morning at this cleanest and prettiest of English 
towns, where we are going to spend a week or two before taking our departure for 
Paris. We are acquainted with Leamington already, having resided here two summers 
ago; and the country round about is unadulterated England,.rich in old castles, 
manor-houses, churches, and thatched cottages, and as green as Paradise itself. I only 
wish I had a house here, and that you could come and be my guest in it; but Iam 
a poor wayside vagabond, and only find shelter for a night or so, and then trudge 
onward again. My wife and children and myself are familiar with all kinds of lodg- 
ment and modes of living, but we have forgotten what home is,—at least the children 
have, poor things; I doubt whether they will ever feel inclined to live long in one 
place. The worst of it is, I have outgrown my house in Concord, and feel no inclina- 


tion to return to it. 
We spent seven weeks in Manchester, and went most diligently to the Art Exhi- 
bition; and I really begin to be sensible of the rudiments of a taste in pictures, 


At the close of 1857, Hawthorne writes that, since sending in his 
resignation, he has heard nothing of the appointment of his successor in 
the consulate. ‘‘Somebody may turn up any day,’’ he says, ‘ with a 
new commission in his pocket.” He was meanwhile getting ready for 
Italy. He says, ‘‘I expect shortly to be released from durance.” 

In his last letter before leaving England for the Continent, he says :— 

I made up a huge package the other day, consisting of seven closely written 
volumes of journal, kept by me since my arrival in England, and filled with sketches 
of places and men and manners, many of which would doubtless be very delightful to 
the public. I think I shall seal them up, with directions in my will to have them 
opened and published a century hence ; and your firm shall have the refusal of them 
then. 

Remember me to everybody, for I love all my friends at least as well as ever. 

Released from the cares of office, and having nothing to distract his 
attention, his life on the Continent was full of delightful excitement. 
His pecuniary situation was such as to enable him to live very comfortably, 
where, at that time, prices were moderate. 

In a letter dated from a villa near Florence, on the 3rd of September, 
1858, he writes :— 
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Iam afraid I have stayed away too long, and am forgotten by everybody. You 
have piled up the dusty remnants of my editions, I suppose, in that chamber over the 
shop, where you once took me to smoke a cigar, and have crossed my name out of 
your list of authors, without so much as asking whether I am dead or alive. But I 
like it well enough, nevertheless. It is pleasant to feel at last that I am really away 
from America,—a satisfaction that I never enjoyed as long as I stayed in Liverpool, 
where it seemed to me that the quintessence of nasal and hand-shaking Yaukeedom 
was continually filtered and sublimated through my consulate, on the way outward 
and homeward. I first got acquainted with my own countrymen there. At Rome, 
too, it was not much better. But here in Florence, and in the summer-time, and in 
this secluded villa, I have escaped out of all my old tracks, and am really remote. 

I like my present residence immensely. The house stands on a hill, overlooking 
Florence, and is big enough to quarter a regiment; insomuch that each member 
of the family, including servants, has a separate suite of apartments, and there are 
vast wildernesses of. upper rooms. into, which we have never yet sent exploring 
expeditions. 

At one end of the house there is,a moss-grown tower, haunted by owls and by 
the ghost of a monk, who was confined there in the thirteenth century, previous to 
being burned at the stake in the principal square of Florence. I hire this villa, tower 
and all, at twenty-eight dollars a month; but I mean to take it away bodily and clap 
it into a romance, which I have in my head ready to be written out. 

Speaking of romances, I have planned two, one or both of which I could have 
ready for the press in a few months if I were either in England or America. But I 
find this Italian atmosphere not favourable to the close toil of composition, although 
it is a very good air to dream in. I must breathe the fogs of old England or the east 
winds of Massachusetts, in order to put me into working trim. Nevertheless, I shall 
endeavour to be busy during the coming winter at Rome, but there will be so much 
to distract my thoughts that I have little hope of seriously accomplishing anything. 
It is a pity ; for I have really a plethora of ideas, and should feel relieved by dis- 
charging some of them upon the public. 

We shall continue here till the end of this month, and shall then return to Rome, 
where I have already taken a house for six months. In the middle of April we intend 
to start for home by the way of Geneva and Paris; and after spending a few weeks 
in England, shall embark for Boston in July or the beginning of August. After so 
long an absence (more than five years already, which will be six before you see me at 
the old Corner), it is not altogether delightful to think of returning. Everybody will 
be changed, and I myself, no doubt, as much as anybody. T—— and yon, I suppose, 
were both upset in the late religious earthquake, and when I inquire for you, the 
clerks will direct me to the “ Business Men’s Conference.” It won’t do. I shall be 
forced to come back again, and take refuge in a London lodging. London is like the 
grave in one respect,—any man can make himself at home there ; and whenever a man 
finds himself homeless elsewhere, he had better either die or go’to London. 

Speaking of the grave reminds me of old age and other disagreeable matters ; and 
I would remark that one grows old in Italy twice or three times as fast as in other 
countries. I have three grey hairs now for one that I brought from England, and I 
shall look venerable indeed by next summer, when I return. 

Remember me affectionately to all my friends. Whoever has a kindness for me 
may be assured that I have twice as much for him. 


Hawthorne’s second visit to Rome, in the winter of 1859, was un- 
fortunate. His own health was excellent during his sojourn there, but 
several members of his family fell ill, and he became very nervous and 
longed to get away. In one of his letters, he says :—‘“ I. bitterly detest 
Rome, and shall rejoice to bid it farewell for ever; and I fully acquiesce 
mall ‘the mischief and ruin that has happened to it, from Nero’s con- 
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flagration downward. In fact, I wish the very site had been obliterated 
before I ever saw it.” 

He found great solace, during the series of domestic troubles (con- 
tinued illness in his family) that befell, in writing memoranda for The 
Marble Faun. He thus announces the beginning of the new romance :— 


I take some credit to myself for having sternly shut myself up for an hour or two 
almost every day, and come to close grips with a romance which I have been trying 
to tear out of my mind. As for my success, I can’t say much ; indeed, I don’t know 
what to say at all. I only know that I have produced what seems to, be a larger 
amount of scribble than either of my former romances, and that portions of it 
interested me a good deal while I was writing them ; but I have had so many inter- 
ruptions, from things to see and things to suffer, that the story has developed itself in 
a very imperfect way, and will have to be revised hereafter. I could finish it for the 
press in the time that I am to remain here (till the 15th of April), but my brain is 
tired of it just now; and, besides, there are many objects that I shall regret not 
seeing, hereafter, though I care very little about seeing them now; so I shall throw 
aside the romance, and take it up again next August at “ The Wayside.” 


He decided to return to England early in the summer, and to sail for 
home in July. He writes from Rome :—, 


I shall go home, I fear, with a heavy heart, not expecting to be very well con- 
tented there. . . . If I were but a hundred times richer than I am, how very comfort- 
able I could be! I consider it a great piece of good fortune that I have had experience 
of the discomforts and miseries of Italy, and did not go directly home from England. 
Anything will seem like Paradise after a Roman winter. 

If I had but a house fit to live in, I should be greatly more reconciled to coming 
home; but I am really at a loss to imagine how we are to squeeze ourselves into that 
little old cottage of mine. We had outgrown it before we came away, and most of us 
are twice as big now as we were then. 

I have an attachment to the place, and should be sorry to give it up; but I shall 
half ruin myself if I try to enlarge the house, and quite if I build another. So what 
is to be done ? Pray have some plan for me before I get back ; not that I think you 
can possibly hit on anything that will suit me . . . I shall return by way of Venice 
and Geneva, spend two or three weeks or more in Paris, and sail for home, as I said, 
in July. It would be an exceeding delight to me to meet you at T: in England, 
or anywhere else. At any rate, it will cheer my heart to see you all and the old 
Corner itself, when I touch my dear native soil again. 





I went abroad again, in 1859, and found Hawthorne back in England, 
working away diligently at The Marble Faun. While travelling on the 
Continent, during the autumn, I had constant letters from him, giving 
account of his progress with the new romance. He says :— 

I get along more slowly than I expected. . . . If I mistake not, it will have some 
good chapters. 


Writing on the 10th of October he says :— 


The romance is almost finished, a great heap of manuscript being already accu- 
mulated, and only a few concluding chapters remaining behind. If hard pushed, I 
could have it ready for the press in a fortnight ; but unless the [London] publishers 
are in a hurry, I shall be somewhat longer about it. I have found far more work to 
do upon it than I anticipated. To confess the truth, I admire it exceedingly at 
intervals, but am liable to cold fits, during which I think it the most infernal nonsense. 
You ask for the title. Ihave not yet fixed upon one, but here are some that have 
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occurred to me; neither of them exactly meets my idea: Monte Beni; or, the Faun. 
A Romance. The Romance of a Faun. The Faun of Monte Beni. Monte Beni: 
a Romance. Miriam: a Romance... Hilda: a Romance. Donatello: a Romance. 
The Faun: a Romance, Marble and Man: a Romance.. When you have read the 
work (which I especially wish you to do, befure it goes to press), you will be able to 
select one of them, or imagine something better. There is an objection in my mind 
to an Italian name, though perhaps Monte Beni might do. Neither do I wish, if I 
can help it, to make the fantastic aspect of the book too prominent by putting the 


- Faun in the title-page.* 


Hawthorne worked so intensely at his new story, that he was quite 
worn out before he finished it. To recruit his strength, he went to Redcar, 
where the bracing air of the German Ocean soon counteracted the ill effect 
of over-work. The Marble Faun was in a London printing-office in 
November, and he seemed very glad to have it off his hands. His letters 
to me at this time (I was still on the Continent) were very jubilant. He 
was living in Leamington, and was constantly writing to me that I should 
find the next two months more comfortable in England than anywhere else. 
On the 17th he writes :— 


The Italian spring commences in February, which is certainly an advantage, 
especially as from February to May is the most disagreeable portion of the English 
year. But it is always summer by a bright coal fire. We find nothing to complain 
of in the climate of Leamington. To be sure, we cannot always see our hands before us 
for fog ; but I like fog, and do not care about seeing my hand before me. We have 
thought of staying here till after Christmas and then going somewhere else,—perhaps to 
Bath, perhaps to Devonshire. But all this is uncertain. Leamington is not so desirable 
a residence in winter as in summer ; its great charm consisting in the many delightful 
walks and drives and in its neighbourhood to interesting places. I have quite finished 
the book (some time ago) and have sent it to Smith and Elder, who tell me it is in 
the printer’s hands, but I have received no proof-sheets. . . . For my part, I think it 
much my best romance; but I can see some points where it is open to assault. If it 
could have appeared first in America, it would have been a safe thing... . 

I mean to spend the rest of my abode in England in blessed idleness: and as for 
my journal, in the first place, I have not got it here; secondly, there is nothing in it 
that will do to publish. 


On February 11th, 1860, he writes from Leamington, in England (I 
was then in Italy) :— 


I received your letter from Florence, and conclude that you are now in Rome, and 
probably enjoying the Carnival,—a tame description of which, by-the-by, I have 
introduced into my Romance. 

I thank you most heartily for your kind wishes in favour of the forthcoming work, 
and sincerely join my own prayers to yours in its behalf, but without much confi- 
dence of a good result. My own opinion is, that I am not really a popular writer, 
and that what popularity I have gained is chiefly accidental, and owing to other causes 
than my own kind or degree of merit. Possibly I may (or may not) deserve some- 
thing better than popularity ; but looking at all my productions, and especially this 
latter one, with a cold or critical eye, I can see that they do not make their appéal to 
the popular mind. It is odd enough, moreover, that my own individual taste is for 
quite another class of works than those which I myself am able to write. If I were 





* It was first published in London, February 27, 1860, under the title of Trans- 
formation ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 
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to meet with such books as mine, by another writer, I don’t believe I should be able 
to get through them. 

To returi ‘to my own moonshiny Romance: its fate will soon be settled, for 
Smith and Elder mean to publish on the 28th of this month. _ Poor Ticknor will haye 
a tight scratch to get his edition out contemporaneously ; they having sent him the 
third volume only a week ago. I think, however, there will be no danger of piracy 
in America. Perhaps nobody will think it worth stealing. Give my best regards to 
William Story, and look well at his Cleopatra, for you will meet her again in one of 
the chapters which I wrote with most pleasure. If he does not find himself famous 
henceforth, the fault will be none of mine. TI, at least, have done my duty by him, 
whatever delinquency there may be on the part of other critics. 


In one of his letters written at this period, referring to his design of 
going home, he says :—‘‘I shall not have been absent seven years till 
the 5th of July next, and I scorn to touch Yankee soil sooner than 
that... . . As regards going home, I alternate between a longing 
and a dread.” 

Returning to London from the Continent, in April, I found this letter, 
written from Bath, awaiting my arrival :— 


Yon are welcome back. I really began to fear that you had been assassinated 
among the Apennines, or killed in that outbreak at Rome. I have taken passages for 
all of us in the steamer which sails the 16th of June. Your berths are Nos. 19 
and 20. I engaged them with the understanding that you might go earlier or later, 
if you choose ; but I would advise you to go on the 16th : in the first place, because 
the state-rooms for our party are the most eligible in the ship ; secondly, because we 
shall otherwise mutually lose the pleasure of each other’s company. Besides, I consider 
it my duty towards Ticknor, and towards Boston, and America at large, to take you 
into custody and bring you home ; for I know you will never come except upon com- 
pulsion. Let me know at once whether I am to use force. 

The book (The Marble, Faun) has done better than I thought it would ; for you 
will have discovered, by this time, that it is an audacious attempt to impose a tissue 
of absurdities, upon the public. by the mere art of style and narrative. I hardly 
hoped that it would go down with John Bull ; but then it is always my best point of 
writing to undertake such a task, and I really put what strength I have into many 
parts of this book. 

The English critics generally (with two or three unimportant exceptions) have 
been sufficiently favourable, and the review in The Times awarded the highest: praise 
of all. At home, too, the notices have been very kind, so-far as they have come 
under my eye. Lowell had a good one in the Atlantic Monthly, and Hillard an 
excellent one in the Courier ; and yesterday I received a sheet of the May number of 
the Aélantic, containing a really keen and profound article by Whipple, in which he 
goes over all. my works, and recognizes that element of unpopularity which. (as 
nobody knows better than myself) pervades them all. I agree with almost all he says, 
except that I am conscious of not deserving nearly so much praise. WhenI get 
home, I will try to write a more genial book ; but the devil himself always seems to 
get into my inkstand, and I can only exorcise him by pensful at a time. 

I am coming to London very soon, and mean to spend a fortnight of next month 
there. I have been quite homesick through this past dreary winter. Did you ever 
spend a winter in England? If not, reserve your ultimate conclusion about the 
country until you have done so. 


We met in London early in May, and, as our lodgings were not far 
apart, we were frequently together. I recall many pleasant dinners with 
him and mutual friends in various charming sea-side and country-side 
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places. We used to take arun down to Greenwich or Blackwall once or twice 
a week, and a trip to Richmond was always grateful to him. In London 
we strolled along the Strand, day after day, now diving into Bolt Court, in 
pursuit of Johnson’s whereabouts, and now stumbling around the Temple, 
where Goldsmith at one time had his quarters. Hawthorne was never 
weary of standing on London Bridge, and watching the steamers plying 
up and down the Thames. I was very much amused by his manner 
towards importunate and sometimes impudent beggars, scores of whom 
would attack us even in the shortest walk. He had a mild way of making 
a severe and cutting remark, which used to remind me of a little incident 
which Charlotte Cushman once related to me. She said a man in the 
gallery of a theatre (I think she was on the stage at the time) made such 
a disturbance, that the play could not proceed. Cries of ‘Throw him 
over!” arose from all parts of the house, and the noise became furious. 
All was tumultuous chaos until a sweet and gentle female voice was heard 
in the pit, exclaiming, “‘ No! I pray you, don’t throw him over! I beg 
of you, dear friends, don’t throw him over, but—kill him where he is!” 

I met him one night at a great evening-party, looking on from a nook 
a little removed from the full glare of the soirée. Soon, however, it was 
whispered about that the famous American romance-writer was in the room, 
and an enthusiastic English lady, a genuine admirer and intelligent reader 
of his books, ran for her album, and attacked him for “a few words and 
his name at the end.” He looked dismally perplexed, and turning to me, 
said imploringly in a whisper, “‘ For pity’s sake, what shall I write? I 
can’t think of a word to add to my name. Help me to something.” 
Thinking him partly in fun, I said, “ Write an original couplet, this one 
for instance,— 


‘When this you see, 
Remember me.’ ” 


And to my amazement he stepped forward at once to the table, wrote the 
foolish lines I had suggested, and shutting the book, handed it very con- 
tentedly to the happy lady. 

We sailed from England together in the month of June, as we 
had previously arranged. We had calm, summer, moonlight weather, 
with no storms. When we arrived at Queenstown, the captain an- 
nounced to us that, as the ship would wait there six hours, we might 
go ashore and see something of our Irish friends. So we chartered 
several jaunting-cars, after much tribulation and delay in arranging terms 
with the drivers thereof, and started off on a merry exploring expedition. 
I remember there was a good deal of racing up and down the hills of 
Queenstown, much shouting and laughing, and crowds of beggars howling 
after us for pence and beer. The Irish jaunting-car is a peculiar institu- 
tion, and we all sat with our legs dangling over the road in a “dim and 
perilous way.”’ Occasionally, a horse would “ give out,” for the animals 
were all sad specimens, sparely fed and wofully driven. We were almost 
devoured by the ragamuffins that ran beside our wheels, and I remember 
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the “sad civility” with which Hawthorne regarded their clamours. We 
had provided ourselves before starting with a stock of small coins, which, 
however, was exhausted during our first mile. Hawthorne attempted to 
explain our inability further to supply their demands, having, as he said 
to them, nothing less than a sovereign in his pocket ; when a voice from 
the crowd shouted, ‘‘Bedad, your honour, I can change that for ye;” 
and the knave actually did it on the spot. 

Hawthorne’s love for the sea amounted to a passion; and while I, a 
very bad sailor, was longing, spite of the good company on board, to reach 
land as soon as possible, Hawthorne was constantly saying, in his quiet, 
earnest way, ‘‘I should like to sail on and on for ever, and never touch 
the shore again.” He liked to stand alone in the bows of the ship and 
see the sun go down, and he was never tired of walking the deck at mid- 
night. I used to watch his dark, solitary figure under the stars, pacing 
up and down some unfrequented part of the vessel, musing and half 
melancholy.. Sometimes he would lie down beside me and commiserate 
my unquiet condition. Sea-sickness, he declared, he could not under- 
stand, and was constantly recommending most extraordinary dishes and 
drinks, ‘‘ all made out of the artist’s brain,” which he said were sovereign 
remedies for nautical illness. I remember to this day some of the pre- 
parations which, in his revelry of fancy, he would advise me to take. He 
thought at first, if I could bear a few roc’s eggs beaten up by a mermaid 
on a dolphin’s back, I might be benefited. He decided that gruel made 
from a sheaf of Robin Hood’s arrows would be strengthening. A glass, 
now and then, of right good “ willie-waught,” or a stiff cup of hemlock of 
the Socrates brand, before retiring, he considered very good. He said he 
had heard recommended a dose of salts distilled from the tears of Niobe, 
but he didn’t approve of that remedy. He observed that he had a high 
opinion of hearty food, such as potted owl, with Minerva sauce, airy 
tongues of sirens, stewed ibis, livers of Roman Capitol geese, the wings of 
a Phenix, not too much done, love-lorn nightingales cooked briskly over 
Aladdin’s lamp, chicken-pies made of fowls raised by Mrs. Carey, Nautilus 
chowder, and the like. Fruit, by all means, should always be taken by 
an uneasy victim at sea, especially Atalanta pippins and purple grapes 
raised by Bacchus and Co. Examining my garments one day as I lay on 
deck, he thought I was not warmly enough clad, and he recommended, 
before I took another voyage, that I should fit myself out in Liverpool 
with a good warm shirt from a shop kept by Nessus in Bold Street, where 
I could also find stout seven-league boots to keep out the damp. He 
knew another shop, he said, where I could buy raven-down stockings, and 
sable clouds with a silver lining, most warm and comfortable for a sea 
voyage. 

His own appetite at sea was excellent, and day after day he used to 
come on deck after dinner and describe to me what he had eaten. Of 
course his accounts were always exaggerations for my amusement. I 
remember one night he gave me a running catalogue of what food he had 
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consumed during the day, and the sum total was ¢onvulsing from its 
absurdity. Among the viands, I remember he stated there were ‘‘ several 
yards of steak,” and a ‘‘ whole warrenful of Welsh rabbits.” The “ divine 
spirit of humour” was upon him during many of those days at sea, and 
he revelled in it like a careless child. 

The summer after his arrival home he spent quietly in Concord, at 
“The Wayside,” and illness in his family made him at times very sad. In 
one of his notes he says :— 

Tam continually reminded nowadays of a response which I once heard a drunken 
sailor make to a pious gentleman, who asked him how he felt: “Pretty d——d 


miserable, thank God!” It very well expresses my thorough discomfort at forced 
acquiescence. 


Occasionally he requested me to make a change, here and there, in the 
new edition of his works then passing through the press. On the 23rd of 
September, 1860, he writes :— 


Please tu append the following note to the foot of the page, at the commencement 
of the story called “ Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” in the Twice-Told Tales: “In 
an English review, not long since, I have been accused of plagiarising the idea of 
this story from a chapter in one of the novels of Alexandre Dumas, . There has 
undoubtedly been a plagiarism, on one side or the other ; but as my story was written 
a good deal more than twenty years ago, and as the novel is of considerably more 
recent date, I take pleasure in thinking that M. Dumas has done me the honour to 
appropriate one of the fanciful conceptions of my earlier days. He is heartily 
welcome to it ; nor is it the only instance, by many, in which the great French romancer 
has exercised the privilege of commanding-genius by confiscating the intellectual pro- 
perty of less famous people to his own use and behoof.” 

Hawthorne was a diligent reader of the Bible, and when sometimes I 
would venture to question his use of a word, he would almost always refer 
me to the Bible as his authority. It was a great pleasure to hear him talk 
about the Book of Job, and his voice would be tremulous with feeling, as 
he sometimes quoted a touching passage from the New Testament. In 
one of his letters he says to me :— 

Did not I suggest to you, last summer, the publication of the Bible in ten or 
twelve 12mo volumes? I think it would have great success, and, at least (but, as a 
publisher, I suppose this is the very smallest of your cares), it would result in the 
salvation of a great many souls, who will never find their way to heaven, if left to 
learn it from the inconvenient editions of the Scriptures now in use. It is very sin- 
gular that this form of publishing the Bible in a single bulky or closely printed 
volume should be so long continued. It was first adopted, I suppose, as being the 
universal mode of publication at the time when the Bible was translated. Shak- 
speare, and the other old dramatists and poets, were first published in the same form ; 
but all of them have long since been broken into dozens and scores of portable and 
readable volumes ; and why not the Bible ? 


During this period, after his return from Europe, I saw him frequently 
at‘ The Wayside,” in Concord. He now seemed very happy in the dwelling 
he had put in order for the calm and comfort of his middle and later life. 
He had added a tower to his house, in which he could be safe from 
intrusion, and could muse and write. Never was poet or romancer more 
fitly shrined. Drummond at Hawthornden, Scott at Abbotsford, Dickens 
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at Gad’s Hill, Irving at Sunnyside, were not more appropriately sheltered, 
Shut up in his tower, he could escape from all the tumult of life, and be 
alone with only the birds and the bees in concert outside his casement, 
The view from this apartment, on every side, was lovely, and Hawthorne 
greatly enjoyed the charming prospect. 

His favourite walk lay near his house—indeed it was part of his own 
grounds—a little hill-side, where he had worn a footpath, and where he 
might be found in good weather, when not employed in the tower. While 
walking to and fro on this bit of rising ground, he meditated and composed 
innumerable romances that were never written, as well as some that were. 
Here he first announced to me his plan of The Dolliver Romance, and, 
from what he told me of his design of the story, I always thought it would 
have been the greatest of all his books. The plot was a grand one, and I 
tried to tell him how much I was impressed by it. Very soon after our 
interview he wrote to me :— 

In compliance with your exhortations, I have begun to think seriously of that 
story, not, as yet, with a pen in my hand, but trudging to and fro on my hill-top, 
. . . I don’t mean to let you see the first chapters till I have written the final sentence 
of the story. Indeed the first chapters of a story ought always to be the last written, 
«- - If you want me to write a good book send me a good pen, not a gold. one, for 
they seldom suit me, but a pen flexible and capacious of ink, and that will not grow 
stiff and rheumatic the moment I get attached to it, I never met with a good pen in 
my life. 

Time went on, the war broke out, and he had not the heart to go on 
with his new romance. During the month of April, 1862, he made a 
visit to Washington with his friend Ticknor, to whom he was greatly 
attached. While on this visit to the capital, he sat to Leutze for a 
portrait. He took a great fancy to the artist, and, while he was sitting to 
him, wrote a long letter to me. I will read an extract from it :— 
= % stay here only while Leuize finishes a portrait, which I think will be the best 
ever painted of the same unworthy subject. One charm it must needs have—an 
aspect of immortal jollity and well-to-doness ; for Leutze, when the sitting begins, 
gives me a first-rate cigar, and when he sees me getting tired, he brings out a bottle 
of splendid champagne ; and we quaffed and smoked yesterday, in a blessed state of 
mutual good-will, for three hours and a half, during which the picture made a really 
miraculous progress. Leutze is the best of fellows. 


In the same letter he thus describes the sinking of the Cumberland :— 


I see in a newspaper that Holmes is going to write a song on the sinking of the 
Cumberland; and feeling it to be a subject of national importance, it occurs to me 
that he might like to know’ her present condition. She lies with her three masts 
sticking up out of the water, and careened over, the water being nearly on a level with 
her maintop,—I mean that first landing-place from the deck of the vessel, after 
climbing the shrouds. The rigging does not appear at all damaged. ‘There is 4 
tattered bit of a pennant, about a foot and a half long, fluttering from the tip-top of 
one of the masts; but the flag, the ensign of the ship (which never was struck, thank 
God), is under water, so as to be quite invisible, being attached to the gaff, I think 
they call it, of the mizen-mast ; and though this bald description makes nothing of it, 
I never saw anything so gloriously forlorn as those three masts, I did not think it 
was in me to be so moved by any spectacle of the kind, Bodies still occasionally. float 
up from it, The Secretary of the Navy says she shall lie there till she-goes to pieces, 
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but I suppose by-and-by they will sell her to some Yankee for the value of her 
old iron. 

P.S.—My hair really is not so white as this photograph, which I enclose, makes 
me. ‘The sun seems to take an infernal pleasure in making me venerable,—as if I 
were as old as himself. 


After his return home from Washington, Hawthorne sent’ to me; 
during the Month of May, an article for the Atlantic Monthly, which he 
entitled ‘‘ Chiefly about War Matters.” The paper, excellently well done 
throughout, of course, contained a personal description of President 
Lincoln, which I thought, considered as a portrait of a living man, and 
drawn by Hawthorne, it would not be wise to print. After reading the 
manuscript, I wrote to the author, and asked his permission to omit his 
description of the President’s personal appearance. As usual—for he was 
the most good-natured of contributors—he consented to my proposal, but 
he always thought I was wrong in my decision. He said the whole 
description of the interview, and the President’s personal appearance, were, 
to his mind, the only parts of the article worth publishing. ‘ What a 
terrible thing,” he complained, ‘‘ it is to try to let off a. little bit of truth 
into this miserable humbug of a world.” President Lincoln is dead, and, 
as Hawthorne once wrote to me, ‘‘ Upon my honour, it seems to me the 
passage omitted has an historical value,” I need not now hesitate to print 
verbatim what I advised my friend, both on his own account and the 
President’s, nine years ago to suppress. Hawthorne and his party had 
gone into the President’s room, annexed, as he says, as.supernumeraries to 
a deputation from a Massachusetts whip-factory, with a present of a 
splendid whip to the chief magistrate :— 


By-and-by there was a little stir on the staircase and in the passage-way, and in 
lounged a tall, loose-jointed figure, of an exaggerated Yankee port and demeanour, 
whom (as being about the homeliest man I ever saw, yet by no means repulsive or dis- 
agreeable) it was impossible not to recognize as Uncle Abe. 

Unquestionably, Western man though he be, and Virginian by birth, President 
Lincoln is the essential representative of all Yankees, and the veritable’ specimen, 
physically, of what the world seems determined to regard as our characteristic 
qualities, It is the strangest and yet the fittest. thing in the jumble of human vicis- 
situdes, that he, out of so many millions, unlooked-for, unselected by any intelligible 
process that could be based upon his genuine qualities, unknown to those who chose 
him, and unsuspected of what endowments may adapt him for his tremendous respon- 
sibility, should have found the way open for him to fling his lank personality into the 
chair of state,—where, I presume, it was his first impulse to throw his legs on the 
council-table, and tell the Cabinet Ministers a story. There is no describing his 
lengthy awkwardness, nor the uncouthness of his movement ; and yet it seemed as if I 
had been in the habit of seeing him daily, and had shaken hands with him a thousand 
times in some village street ; so true was he to the aspect of the pattern American, 
though with a certain extravagance which, possibly, I exaggerated still further by 
the delighted eagerness with which I took it in. If put to guess his calling and 
livelihood, I should have’taken him for a country schoolmaster as soon as anything 
else. He was dressed in a rusty black frock-coat and pantaloons, unbrushed, and 
worn so faithfully.that the suit had adapted itself to the curves and angularities of 
his figure, and had grown to be an outer skin of the man. He had shabby slippers on 
his feet, His hair was black, still unmixed with grey, stiff, somewhat bushy, and 
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had apparently been acquainted with neither brush nor comb that morning, after the 
disarrangement of the pillow ; and as to a nightcap, Uncle Abe probably knows 
nothing of such effeminacies. His complexion is dark and sallow, betokening, I fear, 
an insalubrious atmosphere around the White House ; he has thick black eyebrows 
and an impending brow : his nose is large, and the lines about his mouth are very 
strongly defined. , 

The whole physiognomy is as coarse a one as you would meet anywhere in the 
length and breadth of the States; but, withal, it is redeemed, illuminated, softened, 
and brightened, by a kindly though serious look out of his eyes, and an expression of 
homely sagacity, that seems weighted with rich results of village experience. A 
great deal of native sense; no bookish cultivation, no refinement; honest at heart, 
and thoroughly so, and yet, in some sort, sly,—at least, endowed with a sort of tact 
and wisdom that are akin to craft, and would impel him, I think, to take an antagonist 
in flank, rather than to make a bull-run at him right in front. But, on the whole, I 
liked this sallow, queer, sagacious visage, with the homely human sympathies that 
warmed it; and, for my small share in the matter, would as lief have Uncle Abe for 
a ruler as any man whom it would have been practicable to put in his place. 

Immediately on his entrance, the President accosted our member of Congress, who 
had us in charge, and, with a comical twist of his face, made some jocular remark 
about the length of his breakfast. He then greeted us all round, not waiting for an 
introduction, but shaking and squeezing everybody’s hand with the utmost cordiality, 
whether the individual’s name was announced to him or not. His manner towards us 
was wholly without pretence, but yet had a kind of natural dignity, quite sufficient 
to keep the forwardest of us from clapping him on the shoulder and asking for a 
story. A mutual acquaintance being established, our leader took the whip out of its 
case, and began to read the address of presentation. The whip was an exceedingly 
long one, its handle wrought in ivory (by some artist in the Massachusetts State 
Prison, I believe), and ornamented with a medallion of the President, and other 
equally beautiful devices ; and along its whole length there was a succession of golden 
bands and ferrules. The address was shorter than the whip, but equally well made, 
consisting chiefly of an explanatory description of these artistic designs, and closing 
with a hint that the gift was a suggestive and emblematic one, and that the President 
would recognize the use to which such an instrument should be put. 

This suggestion gave Uncle Abe rather a delicate task in his reply, because, slight 
as the matter seemed, it apparently called for some declaration, or intimation, or faint 
foreshadowing of policy in reference to the conduct of the war, and the final treatment 
of the Rebels. But the President’s Yankee aptness, and not-to-be-caughtness, stood 
him in good stead, and he jerked or wriggled himself out of the dilemma with an 
uncouth dexterity that was entirely in character ; although, without his gesticulation 
of eye and mouth,—and especially the flourish of the whip, with which he imagined 
himself touching up a pair of fat horses,—I doubt whether his words would be worth 
recording, even if I could remember them. The gist of the reply was, that he accepted 
the whip as an emblem of peace, not punishment; and, this great affair over, we 
retired out of the presence in high good-humonr, only regretting that we could not 
have seen the President sit down and fold up his legs (which is said to be a most 
extraordinary spectacle), or have heard him tell one of those delectable stories for 
which he is so celebrated. A good many of them are afloat upon the common talk 
of Washington, and are certainly the aptest; pithiest, and funniest little things 
imaginable : though, to be sure, they smack of the frontier freedom, and would not 
always bear repetition in a drawing-room, or on the immaculate page of the Atlantic. 


So runs the passage which caused some good-natured discussion nine 
years ago. In advising its suppression I did what seemed best in 1862. 
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dn Quest of Diamonds, 
—1 0 


Since June, 1870, an endless stream of waggons, carts, and horse-traps 
has been flowing from the port of Durban, in the colony of Natal, to the 
diamond-fields, on the Vaal River, five hundred miles distant to the west- 
ward. These vehicles belong to parties of two or three or four, banded 
together in an industrial co-partnership for a period of several months. 
Men of all ranks and occupations have been smitten by the mania. Men 
whose fingers never handled any tool less delicate than a pen have gone 
cheerfully to work with picks and shovels in quest of the precious gems. 
Here is a group of four youths, who have left their office-stools and com- 
bined their savings, in order to purchase this handsome waggon and oxen, 
and to fit it out with supplies for a twelvemonth’s “dig.” If they find 
nothing they will not starve, and on returning will betake themselves to 
their old employment; they will have had a year’s adventurous life in the 
desert,—a year’s hardening experience of manual labour. Here is a different 
party—an elderly man of magisterial presence ; a younger man, of languid 
aspect and military air; a younger and a gayer still. The one has left his 
bench, the other his club: on diamond-searching bent. Their elements 
are less congruous than the other, and before the diamond-fields are 
reached a disruption will have taken place. Now we come to a hugo 
travelling structure, a Noah’s ark on wheels, dragged by twenty oxen, 
yoked two and two, and containing a party of eighteen men of a poorer 
order, who are unable to provide themselves with independent means of 
locomotion. Big as this travelling edifice is, it will reach its destination 
safely. A more original turn-out follows, in the shape of a Scotch cart 
drawn by eight donkeys, pulling cheerfully and well. An English boy of 
sixteen is in charge of this party, going, for the first time in his young 
life, out into the world on his own account. Such are but some of the 
types of travelling equipage one meets on the road to the diamond-fields. 

We get our last look of Durban from the top of the Berea, a con- 
tinuation of the bushy range that skirts the shore. Nineteen years ago, 
this bush was the resort alone of bucks and leopards, with occasionally an 
elephant or a lion of vagrant, propensities. Houses, cottages, and gardens 
clothe the hill now, and even monkeys are retiring before the white man’s 
advances. The deep sand of the road has been hardened, and a toll-bar 
—true sign of civilization—erected. 

By eight o’clock the sun is high, and the oxen look tired. They are 
let loose, and quietly wander off to graze, at their will, in the pastures 
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that as yet are common to all. The fire is lighted, and the kettle placed 
thereon. From the waggon-chest in front canisters of coffee and sugar, 
bread, and other eatables are forthcoming. When the water boils coffee 
is thrown in by handfuls, a burning brand is stirred about in the kettle, 
and the beverage is complete. The Kafir drivers consume vast portions of 
stirabout made of maize-meal and water—porridge, in other words—the 
staple of their daily food, and nutritious in an eminent degree. We, too, 
take our share of that aliment, adding thereto sugar, and milk when we 
can get it.. What bread is to the Englishman, potatoes to the Irishman, 
maccaroni to the Italian, rice to the Hindoo, such is maize-meal to the 
Zulu Kafir and to the Anglo-African. 

Deliciously blue seems the sky, as, lying on our backs under a spread- 
ing fig-tree, we see it through the rustling leaves: the eager chatter of 
the Kafirs round their pot, and the barking of dogs at a homestead near, 
are the only audible sounds. After a two hours’ rest the oxen are brought 
up again, lazily enough—each has a name, and knows it: they are 
ranged in order, as they stand in the team; thongs are thrown round 
their wide-branching horns ; by two and two they are brought out and 
yoked together, until the long line is complete. Then the big whip is 
taken down from the side of the waggon ; the sjambok or short lash of sea- 
cowhide is seized, the word ‘‘ yek” (I give it phonetically) is screeched 
out, crack goes the whip, thud goes the sjambok, and with a sleepy groan 
the slow vehicle moves away. Our first ‘‘outspan,” as these stoppages 
or stages are called, is over. 

After a few miles the aspect of the country changes. Its pleasant 
park-like character—so varied by tree and shrub, so broken by glade and 
gorge, by white sandstone precipices, in whose chinks and crannies bushes 
find footing, and by musical streams flowing deep-hidden amidst leaf- 
thrown shadows—ceases. We round ‘Cowie’s Hill,’’ from which the 
eye wanders delightedly over a rare panoramic expanse of land and sea, 
and pass through a more open basin, where Pinetown lics. A sprinkling 
of houses forms this township. In that little church many a fierce battle 
has been fought between the adherents of our redoubtable bishop and his 
opponents. The building was once stormed, and the communion-plate 
removed bodily. On another occasion a personal encounter took place, 
and a churchwarden lost a part of his beard. Where that large house 
now stands once stood a fastness, Fort Funk, put up hastily by the 
surrounding settlers on a sudden alarm, such as that I have already 
narrated. Happily for the residents the only battles that have been 
waged here have been the bloodless ones of controversy, and even now the 
embers of the strife are by no means extinct. . 

Beyond Pinetown rises another long flat hill—the top of a plateau in 
fact. 

South African weather is very capricious, and the range of its action 
very partial. On'‘getting to the summit-level, we seemed to have reached 
another latitude. The roads are so soft and muddy as to be-almost im- 
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passable. Soaking rains drive bitterly across these table-lands, and as 
the bush has vanished from the scene there is no shelter from the 
elements. Now begins the other side of waggon-travelling. Without 
the waggon all is wet and muddy—within all is close and dirty. The 
oxen labour wearily through the deep, heavy clay of the roads. At last 
we reach another waggon in great distress. The wheels on one side have 
sunk above the naves into a rut of exceptional depth, and that melancholy 
but common experience, a “ stickfast,’”’ has occurred. It is an open, 
nntented transport-waggon, heavily laden with iron and beer. The big, 
ponderous casks have all been unloaded, and our aid is enlisted to help 
our neighbour out of his trouble. Making up our minds to halt for the 
night, we ‘‘ outspan,” and join our oxen to those of the other waggon. By 
dint of lashing and shrieking, the thirty-six beasts are at last prevailed on 
to drag the stranded vehicle out of its resting-place on to harder ground. 
The oxen are then set adrift, and we employ the afternoon in helping 
to load up again the released waggon. This operation will be repeated 
very many times ere we reach the diamond-fields. Waggon-travellers 
even more than mariners are dependent upon such mutual offices of 
friendly service. Your neighbour’s case may be your own to-morrow, as 
it was ours on many a weary occasion before the goal was reached. 

The next morning breaks brightly. Lingering later than usual, so as 
to let the sun do its work upon the roads, we creep on again. Waggons 
piled high with wool and skins troop past us. These are the produce of 
the far plains to which we are going. Of late years the skins of the 
quaggas, gnus, wildebeestes and antelopes which course in countless 
thousands over the deserts of the interior, have been found to bear @ 
marketable value, and year by year sees larger and larger quantities mown 
down by hunters who make a trade of the sport. If this pursuit goes on 
at its present rate of increase, the traditional game-swarms of South Africa 
will gradually be swept away. 

Scarcely a house is now passed for miles. The remains of a stable are 
visible, where, in the old days, when travelling this road on horseback, I 
once found a night’s shelter, sharing a bundle of hay with a small family 
of pups. On through sticky roads, over wide grassy plains, until another 
range of hills is met. From the top of these, grand landscapes .are 
stretched out. The road, mostly scarped out of the hillside, follows a 
ridge, on one side of which sinks a region of chaotic grandeur, the vast 
Inanda basin, walled in by great precipices, and filled with hills tossed 
and torn by the action of water in remote ages into every imaginable form. 
Each of the innumerable glades that streak the slopes is a botanical study. 
Hard work it is to get into them; when there you are amply repaid. In 
some, tremendous masses of primary rock torn from the hills above 
are tumbled together. Trees and shrubs spring out of their interstices, and 
under them, in the damp gloom, are natural ferneries. More picturesque 
yet, are enormous boulders and spires of rock crowning the top of a lofty 
hill, and bearing on their pinnacles, balanced with wonderful exactitude, 
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other, but loose masses of granite. From below, they look as if they 
were stones pitched up there by some playful Titan, but they are in 
point of fact protrusions from which the surrounding formation has been 
washed away. Some are ninety feet high and more. The fragments 
superimposed, which from a distance look ready to tumble at a touch, 
may be handled by twenty stalwart men without shifting an inch. Once, 
when stopping for health’s sake at the comfortable ‘half-way inn” that 
nestles among these hills, I heard, one Easter Sunday, the service of 
the Church read from one of these singular rocks. All round spread the 
majestic outlines of this rugged scenery ; mountains sixty miles distant 
might be seen piercing the horizon; not a trace of man’s presence was 
apparent to the eye, but the solemnity of this ‘temple not made with 
hands” surpassed aught that man’s genius has created. 

There are eight miles of this kind of country to be traversed ere we 
reach again the open savannahs, heaving around like an ocean of waving 
grass, and only disclosing at distant intervals a solitary farmstead. The 
broken region we have passed is a Kafir location, sacred to native dwellers: 
for in this land of fair dealing between race and race, large tracts of 
country are alienated by law for the sole use and benefit of the coloured 
inhabitants. These wild places are the Kafir’s paradise. He plants his 
kraal on the ridge of a secondary spur, and lets his wives cultivate the 
slopes. His cattle, well-beloved, find pasture enough in the open spaces, 
and in the thick jungle of the valleys the bucks he loves to hunt find cover. 
Nature has walled him in with precipices; what more does he want? 
What greater measure of absolute happiness, one is often driven to ask, 
can civilization secure to these so-called barbarians ? 

After three days’ steady travelling, a loftier and darker range of hills 
rise before us. A table-topped mountain, inaccessible, save at one narrow 
point, seems to keep us company. It is refreshing to come again upon 
woodland vegetation in the shape of mimosa-bushes, that thickly and 
sweetly scent a valley near Maritzburg. It is also pleasant to pass more 
frequently snug little homesteads, surrounded by fields of oats and Indian 
corn, and with red-tiled cottages, all telling of conditions different from the 
coast. Here we pause for the night by a fragrant mimosa-bush,—the 
typical tree of South Africa. 

In the early morning the little city of Maritzburg, capital of this young 
colony, wears a charming aspect. It lies along a slight saddle-shaped 
elevation at the bottom of a wide basin, shut in to the west by high hills. 
Its red roofs gleam comfortably forth from the trees that encircle them; 
a river winds round two sides of it, and encloses a large and picturesque 
park. Weeping willows bend over this stream, and are reflected in its 
waters. Groves of tall gum-trees now begin to clothe the once naked 
hills. Long straight streets, crossed at right angles by others, are fringed 
by streams of running water—sluits—a mode of water-supply peculiar to 
the old Dutch settlers, whose choice of a site for a township was usually 
governed by its facilities for leading out the water. Garrison town and seat 
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of government though it be, Maritzburg wears a dull and sleepy air which 
does not help to keep strangers. Let us pass its stately hall of justice 
therefore, traverse one of its lengthy streets, where every house seems a 
shop, glance at the cathedral where Bishop Colenso preaches weekly to 
crowded congregations, peep -into the gardens of Government House, pity 
the political troubles of its viceregal occupant, and once more move forward. 

Easier said than done is this last operation. Down comes the rain 
again, and we are days getting to the top of Zwaart Kop Valley, to where 
the mountain of that name (Black Head) lifts its swarthy crest. Here we 
are high above the region behind. Another step upward has been 
surmounted, and another and a vast plateau stretches in front. When the 
sky clears, what a glorious picture is outspread. To the west, eighty and a 
hundred miles off, rise into the crystalline air the peaks of the Drakenberg. 
Between us and them there are blue hills and hazy distances infinitely 
suggestive. Turning round, Maritzburg rests peacefully like a piece of 
mosaic in its hollow, and beyond, one can catch the loom of the sea 
behind the hills that skirt the shore. On all sides the country seems to 
sweep away in massive undulations to an incredible distance. The greater 
part of a country as large as Scotland, or at any rate its leading land- 
marks, lie within the range of the eye. 

Up here the air is keener and purer, and, though the roads are 
wretchedly bad, though “ stickfasts’ are incessant, and delays of daily 
occurrence, one does not grumble much, so exhilarating is the climate. 
It is true that thoughts of diamonds which might have been ours obtrude 
occasionally upon the mind, and bear fruit in a more vigorous impulsion 
of the oxen: the sport is soon over. The African ox-waggon will not be 
hurried ; it has its own pace, and it is useless to strive unduly to quicken 
it. Twelve miles on we arrive at Howick. Here the road crosses a deep 
and rapid stream. In the centre stands a stone buttress, monument of a 
washed-away bridge. Woe to the man or. beast who lose their footing in 
flood-time here. Within a hundred yards of the ford the river plunges 
over a precipice 800 feet high, and forms the finest waterfall in this part 
of Africa. Whether viewed from above or below, this cascade is alike 
beautiful. It leaps at one unbroken bound into a narrow basin, shut in 
by giddy precipices, between whose frowning flanks the river winds away 
noisily coastward. Under the light of the full moon the falls have a 
fascinating grandeur. They shine like a white swathe against the dark 
background of rock, and the basin below is full of a silvery mist. Were 
it not for the roar, the water would seem motionless. Far down the 
gorge the river twists, like a gleaming ribbon, amidst the shadows of the 
cliffs. Several human lives have been swept over the gulf, and many 
have had escapes such as make one shudder. Just in the centre of the 
stream, where it plunges forward, is a small islet of grass. A few 
years ago a horseman was carried down, and clung to this tuft of tangle 
until succour came from shore. The tenacity of his life-grip amidst the 
roar and rush of the torrent may well be imagined. Bodies washed over 
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are sometimes never found again—the pool below is so deep that no 
plummet has ever reached the bottom. As the locality is high and 
healthful, the friendly taverns established here are a favourite resort for 
city people, and especially for bridal couples. 

Beyond Howick, the ground rises until you are 5,000 feet above the 
sea-level. 

The road is so thronged that incidents are constantly occurring, which 
render the tedium of the life less oppressive than usual. A waggon has 
capsized over the side of a cutting; but, strange to say, the only things 
smashed are three eggs out of a dozen. Repairs are soon effected, and 
the vehicle is ready to start again none the worse for its mishap. Trans- 
port-riders are their own mechanics. It is astonishing what difficult 
breakages can be mended by means of cowhide lashings and practical 
skill. Little by little we push on. Glimpses of the magnificent Karkloof 
scenery enchant one. This is a district of high, craggy, but beautifully- 
wooded hills, amidst which is another waterfall, less in size than that 
behind, but more picturesque in its environments. Up and up we go, 
still keeping among the cloud-like mists. Currie’s and Whipp’s comfort- 
able hostelries are passed. Life at these roadside inns takes one back to 
early English days, before railway hotels had substituted luxury for 
comfort. The weary traveller rides to them gaily, as his steed pricks up 
and quickens his pace when once in view of the resting-place. Kafir 
ostlers, all but naked, emerge from the stable, and take possession of the 
nag, rubbing him down as affectionately as any English groom might do. 
You enter the main building sheltered by a broad verandah, and in a 
quarter of an hour are consuming eggs and bacon, fresh butter, or bottled 
beer and roast-fowl, as the case may be. As a rule, you find these places 
clean and neat, though not pretentious. Here and there are exceptions, 
whose ill-repute is soon bruited abroad, to its own avoidance whenever 
possible. 

Crossing a handsome stone bridge, we are on the other side of the 
Mooi, or Pretty, river. This stream is famous for its beautiful pebbles, 
and some time or other diamonds will, it is probable, be found in its bed. 
The weather has recovered itself, and as we still climb upward the 
Drakenberg range of mountains displays its full grandeur for the first 
time. This chain is to East Africa what the Andes are to South America. 
They follow the coast at a deviating distance of from 100 to 200 miles. 
Here they give to the eastward an impenetrable wall of rock, capped with 
basalt, and presenting a broken comb-like crest. ‘Two magnificent peaks, 
known as the Giant’s Castle and Champagne Castle respectively, tower 
above the rest to a height of 10,000 feet. There are rifts in this 
gigantic wall, but no accessible passes. The scenery of these moun- 
tains is enchanting; they show you the aspects of the Alps seen under 
a sub-tropical sun. In winter, snow lies continuously upon their bluish 
brows; in summer, storm-clouds wreathe incessantly around their 
summits, As the day advances the clouds descend, pall-wise, and the 
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deep valleys at their feet are shrouded in gloom. Rain and hail-storms 
burst over these precipices in sheets of foam and torrents of ice ; lightning 
dances and thunder roars terrifically amongst the cliffs and chasms of the 
mountain-range. After a storm numberless cascades stream down the 
gullies and over the shelving rocks, and the gush of rosy sunlight which 
succeeds the darkness of the tempest transfigures and beautifies the scene. 

Now we descend into the Tugela Valley, a large depression drained. 
and watered by that stream and its tributaries. Here the weather is as 
hot as up yonder it was cool and bracing. Mimosa-bush begins to 
abound ; the scenery gets more park-like. Another bridge spans Bush- 
man’s River, and a magistracy dignifies the little hamlet of Estcourt. 
Here once a year an agricultural show is held, and the local volunteer 
force is paraded. The farmers meet at dinner, and deliver themselves of 
congratulatory speeches ; the ladies enjoy themselves in the ball-room. 
This is'a land of cattle-farming and of corn-growing, but the distance 
from a port and a market causes industry to languish. Another day’s 
journey brings us to the village of Colenso, where the Tugela has to be 
crossed in a punt. Sometimes this apparatus is out of order, and there 
is no alternative but to wait until the river goes down, or to take the 
waggon to pieces and float it over, carrying one’s damageable goods across 
ina small boat. Happily for us, the punt is in working order, and we 
get across safely and—in an African sense—speedily. Having refreshed 
ourselves at the inn once patronized by royalty in the person of Prince 
Alfred, we again “‘inspan” and move on towards the mountains, which 
grow nearer and higher every mile. A hot wind now blows fire into 
our faces. These siroccos are the misery of our upland districts ; they 
rise in the early morning, when you get up discontented and wretched :— 
all the heat of the arid desert seems compressed into the burning blast. 
Your skin gets parched and crackling ; books curl up; ink dries; perfect 
repose under shade is the only possible way to mitigate the misery. 
They, fortunately, never last long; towards sundown they give place to 
a cool breeze from the southward, and no becalmed mariner can welcome 
the wind more rapturously than do we greet this boisterous gale. 

At Dodd’s ‘“‘ Dewdrop Inn” we are right under the Drakenberg. 
Here, five years ago, one morning the inmates were startled by seeing 
the hills around black with armed horsemen. The Boers of the Free State 
were at war with the Basutos, and it was feared that the latter had ex- 
tended their ravages to Natal. They were, as it appeared afterwards, in 
pursuit of cattle driven by the farmers into Natal for security, and had 
already massacred, on the top of the mountain, an old Dutchman and some 
others. This daring raid panic-struck the colony for some weeks, and 
an expedition to the border was the result. The end of it was that the 
Basutos had to pay 1,500 head of cattle as a fine for their invasion of 
neutral territory. 

The mountains at this point change their character. _ Their wall-like 
front has given place to gentler slopes, broken by eruptive hills. The 
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road goes easily enough up to the summit, and as the weather is fine the 
ascent is rather pleasant than otherwise. There is a delicious little dell 
on the way up, where grey old trees stretch their arms over a carpet of 
moss and ferns, and cherish amidst their roots a spring of the purest 
water. When fairly at the top, you look round, and Natal lies at your 
feet. A strangely formed land is this, a long succession of hills and 
valleys, with scarcely a plain throughout its whole extent, rolling away 
in massive undulations eastward. Wherever the eye turns in this direc- 
tion, hills, and hills only, are to be seen. 

A glorious air sweeps over the boundless plains that now stretch in 
front. The character of the country completely changes here. There is 
no appreciable descent on the western side. On and on, the wilderness, 
treeless and waveless, spreads illimitably towards the setting sun. Curious 
table-topped and jagged hills protrude abruptly from the plain. It is 
surmised that in some remote age these plains were the bottom of a great 
inland sea ; that what are called the double mountains were uplifted by 
volcanic action, and caused the waters of this sea to flow eastward over 
the brink of the Drakenberg, thus bringing into play the action of water 
so abundantly manifest in the peculiar conformation of Natal. The theory 
at any rate is a plausible one. 

Our cattle revel in the fresh grass. It is well they do so, as other 
experiences are in store. We are buffeted by squalls of wind, and made 
expectant by thunderstorms that hover over and linger amidst the 
distant Witlebergen, or White Mountains, a range which runs westward 
at an obtuse angle from the Drakenberg, and which we shall keep in 
view as far as Winburg. Now we are out of British territory, are on 
republican soil, sojourners for the time being in the Orange Free State. 
Dutch families, crowded into capacious waggons, where they feel more at 
home than under a roof, pass on more frequently. The men are 
large and stout, with heavy visages and baggy garments. ‘The women 
are of like proportions, with pasty complexions, as far as one can tell, 
seeing that their heads are encased in deep-poking linen hoods. They 
all look surlily at us, or in tones by no means genial ask curious 
questions pertinent to our own personalities. Shortly we find ourselves 
with a number of other waggons fording the Wilge River, a narrow but 
troublesome stream. Then comes the Eland’s River. This is up, 80 
we shall have to help each other. A sidelong cutting, about twenty feet 
high, leads to the stream. About thirty waggons are ranged on both 
banks, and all must be floated over. The oxen are taken out, a strong 
rope is attached to the waggon, and all articles likely to be hurt by water 
are placed beyond its reach. The vehicle is hauled in at one side, and 
hauled out at a point much lower down on the other side. The current 
does the rest. Were it not for the excitement produced by numbers, 
the riskiness of the process, the chances of the waggon being carried 
down or sticking fast, this operation would be a tedious one. But the 
screams of the natives, the shouts and curses of the drivers, the splashing 
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of the oxen, and the applause which greets every successful passage, 
render the whole scene as exciting as it is characteristic and novel. There 
is a little island mid stream; and when the top of this is visible, then 
the river may be crossed in the usual way. 

Over these interminable prairies we drive on tediously. Sometimes 
when we draw up for the night, the resting-place of the night before may 
be seen behind, so flat is the dead level we are traversing. Far and few 
scattered farmhouses dot the wilds, dreary-looking habitations, with none 
of the trim tidiness that marks the Englishman’s presence. No garden, 
no flower-plot, no weeded walks, meet the eye. A ragged orchard, if a 
few straggling peach-trees deserve the name, an enclosure for cattle, and 
a low shabby building with small windows and without verandah, com- 
pose the whole. In some cases there is less than this. ‘ Hartebeeste 
houses ” are a common form of structure in these parts, being nothing 
more than a roof of thatch raised wall-less from the ground. Within 
this cramped erection a whole family will burrow in dirt and discomfort 
for years. 

As the midday sun is hot and the evenings are often stormy, we travel 
much by moonlight. Big and red the welcome orb rises from behind the 
jagged outline of the Drakenberg, still visible behind. There is a cer- 
tain weird charm about these nightly stages. Such an utter stillness 
broods over these unpeopled plains, that the cries of the wolves and 
jackals as they yelp round the waggon only intensify the silence. You 
lie on your back looking out dreamily into the splendour of the night : 
for under these skies, in an atmosphere which for purity is perhaps un- 
rivalled, the brilliancy of both orbs is scarcely imaginable by a European. 
When the stage is over, and the oxen are unloosed, and the fire is lit, 
settling there under the solemn stars, dwarfed and thinned by the larger 
light, a consciousness of solitude comes over you, and yet of kinship with 
the great heart of Nature, that you can scarcely feel elsewhere. 

We shall not halt at Bethlehem—a small village among the hills, 
which now we leave—nor yet at Winburg, a town of more imposing con- 
. ditions, with substantial white buildings and a large Dutch church, where 
periodically the sacrament is administered (or Nachtmaal) to a host 
of devout worshippers, ingathered from outlying farms all round the 
compass. Most thorough-paced Protestants are the Dutch boers, who 
regard their own ministers with as much awe as they feel hatred for 
anything that wears the shape of Popery. If only the rectitude of their 
week-day actions were measured by the’ devoutness of their Sabbath 
Services, what a virtuous people they would be! Winburg-is surrounded 
by iron-stone hills that attract the lightning to such an extent, that storms 
are as frequent as they are fatal in the summer. The boers have a 
dislike of anything like conductors, which, they say, are only meant to 
tempt Providence. 

Here we are 210 miles from Hanesmith, or the frontier, and 400 miles 
from Durban, or the sea. More than another 100 miles have to be 
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traversed béfore we reach Pniel. And a weary distance it is; more 
disgusting in ifs dreariness than all the rest of the journey. We have 
now to cross what is called the Middle Veldt, about the most cheerless 
portion of the Free State. Hitherto we have had grass in fair abundance, 
and a sufficiency of water. Fuel is nowhere plentiful in the State, and 
dried cowdung is the common substitute. But now we leave civilization 
and pasture finally behind us. The mountains recede into the distance, 
and are lost to sight. Grass ceases to grow, and only a coarse scrubby 
kind of heather clothes here and there the arid soil. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to look at but ourselves and the bare circle of the wilder- 
ness. A few months later and enormous herds of game will bound over 
these wastes; thousands upon thousands of antelopes and zebras will 
disport themselves at will, and come almost within gun-shot—but never 
quite—of the waggon. But we are too early for this exciting scene ; nor 
is this district the best in which to witness the assemblage of these herds. 
In truth it is a land to be avoided both by man and beast. ‘There are 
patches of better ‘‘ feed,”’ and these are always the signal for a stoppage. 
Once when our oxen were calmly grazing in one of these oases, 
a young boer farmer rode up and demanded an exorbitant charge for 
the use of his pasturage. We offered him a certain sum per head. 
He rejected this offer, and with insulting words said he would im- 
pound our oxen at the nearest township. High words ensued, and the 
final result was, that he got a sound thrashing for his impudence. He 
rode away, and presently returned with a District Justice, or Field Cornet, 
attended by a small posse, who offered to take us into custody. Taking 
no notice of this attempt at interference, but making ready our guns to 
show we meant resistance, we pursued our course, and the myrmidons of 
the law departed, vowing vengeance when we arrived at Bishoff, the next 
village. After several days of snail’s-pace progress through this horrible 
desert we came to the township, but failed to meet the threatened recep- 
tion. Boer valour seldom goes beyond words, and diamond-diggers are by 
no means to be trifled with: 

At last, when we are a month out, and 516 miles away from Durban, 
a long low ridge rises in front. Waggons and carts are more plentifully 
seen sprinkled about; and there is an instinctive feeling that we are near 
our journey’s end. The top of the ridge is gained, and Golconda lies 
before us. 

A broad valley, with a gentle sweep, through which winds a river about 
a hundred yards wide. Willow-trees skirt its banks, and they. are the 
only sign of vegetation visible. Little rounded hills, called ‘‘ Kopjes,” 
also stand along the stream. Waggons, carts and vehicles of every kind; 
tents of all shapes; buildings, hastily put up, of plank, iron and brick. 
Ant-like figures swarming everywhere, especially near the water’s edge,— 
boats plying on the river, and a like scene of activity on the other side. 
A great buzz and hum. Such are one’s first impressions. Getting nearer, 
and traversing the centre of this busy scene, one is struck by the intentness 
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with which all do their work. Some are shovelling gravel and dirt out of 
their claims, some are driving this to the river-bank, where the cradles are 
at work; some are engaged in washing, rocking, or sorting the dirt when 
it gets there. Day after day the process goes on. A few hours’ work in 
the morning, a siesta at noon, more work towards evening. Some ardent 
searchers toil on even by torchlight. ‘You hear a shout, the report of a 
gun, and follow a rush to a certain spot, where a lucky digger has made 
a find. Week by week he has laboured on for nought. His fingers have 
been scarified, and his nails worn down, to no purpose. Now, all at 
once, his eyes have fallen across the long-looked-for prize—this tiny bit of 
crystal, with its rare secretion of light. And off, with redoubled zest, the 
envious spectators rush to their work again. 

Stenches already begin to abound, for no sanitary regulations are in 
force, and cattle die freely. Every want that man can have here is easily 
to be gratified at one or other of the innumerable stores, canteens, or 
inns, that dignify by their imposing titles the frail tenements they occupy. 
Here, at Pniel, we are in the heart of the digging district. Opposite is 
Klipdrift. Hebron, Gong-gong, Good Hope, Bad Hope, Sifonell, and 
other centres of work, lie along the river, on either side, for a distance of 
eighty miles. Every week brings with it a new rush. Within six months 
ten thousand people have found their way here. Already politics have 
asserted their sway, and more than one revolution has taken place. 
There are many claimants for the territory; but all express a hope that 
British rule will be established here, and that the appointment of a British 
magistrate is an earnest of this change. Considering that this throng 
comprises men of every grade and stamp, the order that prevails is 
surprising; but a stronger organization than yet exists will be needed to 
preserve health and order efficiently in the future. 

Thus we have reached our destination, and the monotony of digging 
can scarcely be greater than that of travel by an ox-waggon. Thirty days’ 
occupancy of that vehicle, however, has attached us all to it, and to-night 
we regard it affectionately. Hundreds of camp-fires blaze around ; lights 
flicker upon the river; music and laughter are borne to us through the 
air; oxen low, and Kafirs chant their songs. Over and upon all the thick 
stars shine peacefully. Here, in this remote African wilderness, where a 
year ago the jackal and the vulture stalked in the security of solitude, we 
may now sleep surrounded by thousands of our fellow-men.* 





* This paper professes to be nothing more than a descriptive sketch of the journey 
to the South African diamond-fields. With diamond-digging as a pursuit it does not 
attempt to deal. It may, however, be as well to state that diamond-seeking is one of 
the most precarious of industries. Men may work for months, and find nothing. It 
has been estimated that of every 500 who are toiling on the Vaal River, 10 may 
make fortunes, 190 may cover their expenses, and the rest will return poorer than 
they went. ‘The few prizes, however, are so great that the chance of finding them 
proves irresistibly attractive to a large mass of people. The adventurous and the 
gambling propensities of our nature are alike gratified,.and even men who have 
come back unsuccessful talk of returning to try their luck again, 
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Prigs. 
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I suatu put the cart before the horse a little here, the illustration before 
the definition, because it was the trifling incidents I am about to mention 
which made me think it worth while to ask questions of myself, and to try 
to determine, with something like accuracy, what is meant by a “ Prig.” 
I was entering, no doubt, when I began that debate, into the intricacies of 
a no very ambitious philosophy; but I considered that most of us are 
accustomed to take too much for granted the propriety of certain terms 
as used to express the characters of certain persons or classes; that we 
are constantly careless and unfair in the use of designations; while, in 
some rare instances, we err on the side of too much leniency. _ And, on 
the whole, I was determined to work out the present subject, introducing 
it by the following little matters to which I have already referred. 

Not very long ago I received a letter from a man whom I had known 
from his boyhood. But he had not written to me for years, though one or 
two interesting matters had occurred in that period, his marriage amongst 
the rest. I could not, on opening his letter, conceive to what piece of good 
fortune I owed it ; though I saw at once that there was luck on his side 
also. Had they made him Lord Chancellor, or invented a bishopric espe- 
cially for his benefit, or given him the command of the Channel Fleet ? 
Not any of these things, and yet it was clear that they had done something 
of very considerable consequence, for his epistle began as follows :—‘‘ You 
will be surprised to see my handwriting, but the news which I have now 
to communicate will be a sufficient reason for my breaking through a 
silence which has existed so long. On the —th of this month, I was 
appointed,” &c. &c. Well, the appointment was one of the most ordinary 
in the world : it only demanded an accomplishment which is perhaps about 
as difficult to acquire as that of keeping up three or four brass balls at 
once: an appointment which needed, indeed, some special cleverness, but 
no brains. Yet it tickled his vanity to advertise it amongst his acquaint- 
ances; it conferred a dignity, he wrongly thought, and therefore justified 
him in breaking the silence of years. And again. A certain man came to 
the house of a friend of mine, as a guest, not long ago. The house was 
small, and the servants few, but everything was done to make him com- 
fortable. Of this last fact I think he was convinced, for he was good 
enough to criticize the effort with considerable frankness, turning his atten- 
tion chiefly to the menu. ‘‘ Good-by, So-and-so,” he said encouragingly, at 
parting. ‘‘ Your wife manages very well for you; plain, very plain” (the 
management, I sincerely hope). ‘It is all very good and wholesome, but 
would not suit a fine gentleman; however, I am not a fine gentleman,” 
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And once again. I knew a clergyman very intimately, who did not 
exactly affect to feel, but who persuaded himself that he felt, a horror 
of anything approaching luxury, or even moderate comfort in the house 
of one who, like himself, held the office of parish priest. He wanted to pull 
down the marble chimney-piece which the good-natured patron had placed in 
the drawing-room, because it was marble. A piano he was perfectly shocked 
at: the Apostles never had pianos. The neighbouring rector had one, it 
was true, but then he was to be pitied; and, I am afraid, there was a 
good deal more of the same sort. The collateral faets are these :—His wife 
did not play. He was very poor at the time. Afterwards, becoming well 
off, he gave 140/. for a grand piano, half as long as his room. 

Whether we shall have any difficulty in arriving at a suitable definition 
of the term ‘“‘prig’ I scarcely know; but I think that term may be 
fairly applied to the hero of each of these three little illustrations. 
Each of them was surely very small, and affected to be very great; or 
very vain, and desired to be considered very modest ; or very patronizing, 
with hardly a right to be called a patron. Not one of them, I think, was a 
hypocrite ; and, indeed, I propose to show presently that. priggishness 
and hypocrisy have scarcely anything in common. 

Perhaps our definition may, with a fair chance of being accurate, run 
somewhat in this way. To obtain a perfect priggishness we must have 
insignificance acting importance, smallness affecting greatness ; we must 
have a thorough conventionalism, accompanied by a horror lest it should 
be disturbed in the least degree. The ‘‘prig,” too, must have some 
aptitude for conveying censure, more, perhaps, by his conduct than his 
words. He must intrude himself; he must over-estimate himself, and, 
as a consequence, under-estimate others. He must not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of making a virtue out of a necessity, in the more literal sense of 
the expression. He must be dogmatic, and pragmatical. But, as I have 
already hinted, he must be an honest man, deceiving only himself. 

I must really be forgiven for taking my definitions and illustrations so 
very much as they happen to come ‘to hand, and for appearing, therefore, 
to talk in a circle ; but what I have already written I will clear up so far 
as this—I will say, that if any one has allowed that the three heroes just 
spoken of are three prigs, I do not despair of his granting that the 
definition just given contains many of the elements of priggishness. 

‘*Prig”’ is clearly a masculine term when employed in the sense before 
us. ‘ Prude,” which is perhaps its nearest synonym, when a woman is 
concerned, is hardly the feminine equivalent. It has not such an exten- 
sive signification. Punctiliousness, which, when in excess, is undoubtedly 
a great element of “ priggism,” does not necessarily take more than one 
form in the prude. There is no doubt in her a great pretension of 
exactitude, propriety, reticence ; but these may only be boasted of in 
dealings with the other sex. The prig, on the contrary, takes them with 
him, posts them up, advertises them in every possible way, in every 
possible event of life. 
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I am persuaded that there are prigs.in every calling and in every 
condition of life, from the little dissenting green-grocer to the descendant 
of ‘a hundred earls.”’ The little green-grocer will probably look grave 
and sad while contemplating you in your unconverted state; or smile his 
sanctification at you across the counter in a manner which almost forces 
upon you the notion that he thinks there is something catching in it. 
The nobleman looks a long way exactly over your head, and puts to you a 
question in a tone of courteous severity. But between these, alas! what an 
infinity of prigs! whata variety, between these! There is the priggish- 
ness of dress, of clique, of profession, of trade, of notoriety in any shape. 
And there are certainly some institutions which advance the cause of prig- 
gishness wonderfully, and develop the thing itself to an alarming extent. 

There is always some danger in writing on a thesis which professes 
to represent and explain certain definite characteristics of a particular 
species or class, lest one should be led to confuse with it another species 
or class, which has some few of those characteristics. And yet the 
writer must not be too scrupulous. In the present case, for instance, I 
am convinced that many pedants are prigs; but I should be sorry to 
spoil this trifle by writing half a page on pure pedantry. At the same 
time I must not fear to cull two or three flowers of priggishness because 
the same species are known to flourish in the garden of pedantry. Now, 
Ihave known a man, most ignorant, most vain, more superficial than 
almost any other man, get up some little rudimentary information con 
cerning a passing event, perhaps political, perhaps physical,—let us 
say a thunderstorm;—and, meeting his friends the next day, begin to lay 
down the law concerning it with all the earnestness or the arrogance of 
ignorance. I have known him contradict and quibble, and look wise, and 
say, “‘ You may take my word for it,’ when, all the while, the only word 
to be taken for it, as far as he knew, was the word of Mrs. Someone’s 
Catechism of Natural Philosophy, which he happily discovered last night 
in the nursery, after the children had gone to bed. And again, who has 
not heard men interlard their conversation with scraps of Latin, when 
there was not the smallest occasion for the use of any language but their 
own? We have all known this done, without reason, and I fear without 
** quantity ;” but certainly not without motive. It is often the result of 
an elaborate effort to show what a fine fellow the speaker is; and it is 
one of the misfortunes .of priggishness that it exhibits an absolute 
inability to perceive that the motive is as transparent as it is ridiculous. 
When a man talks to you in Latin about a “ black swan,” he proves 
nothing in the world beyond the fact that he once learned a portion of the 
Latin Grammar, or knew somebody who had done so. The prig, of 
course, thinks he is proving scholarship. He talks perhaps of ‘dear old 
Virgil,” and considers that ‘‘ Arma virumque cano”’ settles the point of a 
long and loving intercourse. He only forgets, or rather is utterly ignorant 
of the fact, that great scholars show very much reserve in this matter of 
quotation: when they do quote, the passage forces itself upon them; they 
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do not hunt it up, and force it on others; they don’t drag their learning 
in, as it were, by the hair of the head. It slips in gracefully and tenderly, 
and is recognized at once by all those whose good opinion is worth having. 
There is another form of priggishness which must on no account be 
forgotten here; because, as the only value of this paper rests in its 
exposure of the most conspicuous and offensive priggish follies of the day, 
it would be out of all character to omit one of the most glaring. Now, 
as all mere pretension is a wonderful element in the subject under discus- 
sion, and as pretension is perhaps less endurable in youth than in age, it 
follows that when we see young men deliberately making themselves 
conspicuous by what is called too much “goody,” we get a glimpse of 
priggishness in one of its most objectionable forms. And I am quite 
sure that, as there are young prigs who boast of their badness, a little 
after the Byron fashion,—who desire to startle one with some silly word 
of impiety or scepticism,—so there are others who look for effect to what 
they consider the exact opposite,—to the expression of the refinement of 
a scruple, to the watchword of a party, to the sickening ecclesiastical slang 
of the silliest enthusiasts. In this kind of priggishness, as in every other, 
it is the weakest who are the most conspicuous. Look at that idiot who 
can’t take a glass of sherry and a biscuit without dotting himself all over 
with an infinity of little crosses, and who intensifies the performance in 
proportion to the number of the spectators! Only ask him the date of 
the Council of Nice, or some school-boy question in the History of the 
Reformation, and he has not the faintest notion of what you are talking 
about. And yet he won’t do what you do, and what other respectable 
mortals are constantly doing; while he insists upon flourishing in your 
faces, as though in pointed censure of your omissions, the little trumpery 
observances which he hugs himself to think are attracting all eyes. 
While this sort of priggishness puts me out of all patience, I allow that it 
is the most perfect in the world ; for in it we find an infinitesimal smallness 
affecting greatness, and an inconceivable ignorance and stupidity sctting 
itself up as the mentor of mankind. And I beg to say that I attack no 
particular party of young men. To whatever set I may appear to point, 
I am quite satisfied that there is some other, utterly and outrageously 
opposed to it, who pant to reply with formule different indeed, but quite 
as foolish ; and with antics just as lamentable, but carefully antagonistic. 
Young men indeed, to escape the just accusations of priggishness, 
must do something more than avoid the conspicuous follies of which I 
have spoken. Let them be good as gold,—true, pure, earnest, brave ; 
but, for mercy’s sake, let them avoid the language of “goody.” How- 
ever, I should be so sorry to be misunderstood on this point that I hardly 
like to pursue it: enough that priggishness lies last and least of all in 
the correctness of a life; it only shows itself in refined and preternatural 
scruples vaunted or acted before others. Let me explain what I mean by 
a quotation from Sir Walter Scott. Now, I need hardly declare, I hope, 
with what diffidence and deference I say, that some of his characters 
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which are intended to be especially good and moral have something in 
them which savours just a little of the prig. Even Ivanhoe, that pink 
and pattern of chivalry, hardly, as it appears to me, quite escapes the 
possibility of this censure. He is surely prim and particular, seeming 
perhaps more so than he is, as he stands side by side with Richard of the 
Lion heart. But the man I have in view is the younger Philipson, son 
of the Earl of Oxford. The contemporaries of Charles the Bold 
can scarcely be said to have lived in an age which was not licentious. 
Not many of them, even the elders, were so virtuous as to think it neces- 
sary to refuse to others their cakes and ale, whatever their own practice 
may have been. No doubt amongst such, it was exceedingly charming to 
find a very young man, brought up in the English Court, fresh from the 
licence of the times and the country, so scrupulously moral that he 
listened with displeasure to a song having for its theme illicit love. We 
all respect his annoyance, and quite take for granted the reality of his 
virtue ; and, if he had only told Thiebault to be quiet, to reserve the 
ballad,—in which, by the way, there seems to have been nothing coarse 
in language,—for ears that could appreciate it, I should not have quarrelled 
with him at all. But this young knight talks in the inflated style of a 
country curate, who has ,just learnt how sweet it is to dictate. ‘ Thie- 
bault,” he says, ‘‘ sing me no more such lays. I have heard my father 
say, that the readiest mode to corrupt a Christian man, is to bestow upon 
vice the pity and the praise which are due only to virtue. Your Baron of 
Roussillon is a monster of cruelty, but your unfortunate lovers were not 
the less guilty. It is by giving fair names to foul actions that those who 
would start at real vice are led to practise its lessons under the disguise 
of virtue. Better to live in darkness than be guided by such false lights 
as shower down vice and pestilence.” These sentiments are beyond all 
praise, and they are conveyed in the most polished periods ; but I think 
even an Archdeacon would feel a little uncomfortable if he heard his 
soldier-son offer them, in such language as the above, to a comic actor 
who had just descended from the stage, or to a merry private in the 
barracks. ‘‘ Goody” is a very different thing from goodness, and it is 
wonderful how the one brings something like disrepute on the other. A 
very high authority bids a young man let no one despise his youth; but 
the young man will find that it is despised, and his teaching with it, if he 
is not above the suspicion of being a prig. 

I said just now that ‘pretension,’ that essential adjunct of 
a prig, is, perhaps, less endurable in youth than in after-life; but such 
an opinion must be given with caution. And certain it is that, when 
one does remember a peculiarly offensive case, it is not invariably con- 
nected with youth. The censure, by an impertinent primness, of what we 
ourselves cannot hope to possess, or cannot accomplish, is to be found in 
men who have lived a long time, if not in the world, at least on it. Let 
us take the well-known matter of the pursuit of field-sports by the clergy, 
and the way in which they treat it amongst themselves, as likely to show 
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what I mean. I beg, however, to say most distinctly that I do not think 
that man—and I speak of a clergyman here—necessarily a prig who 
inveighs against the custom of his brethren hunting or shooting: on the 
contrary, he has a very fair case indeed in his hands; a good many 
serious and wise men agree with him, and those who oppose him are 
clearly not always the most painstaking and enthusiastic men -in their 
profession. But I am sorry to say that my experience has shown me how 
very likely it is that the great majority of these censorious people are 
influenced in their condemnation, though they hardly know it themselves, 
not so much by zeal in the cause of propriety, as by a few trifling circum- 
stances over which I am quite sure they have no control. I would men- 
tion, for instance, their own total inability to ride a horse over the smallest 
fence, to hit a bird on the wing, or to delude the most unsuspicious trout. 
Now, really, a man who makes broad his necktie, and smoothes his ribbed- 
silk waistcoat, and tries to look good, and honestly feels that he is good, 
when he says unkind things about his brethren, simply because he has 
never learned the accomplishments which, envying, he professes to abjure, 
is a complete and most ineffable prig. And his age, and the sanctity 
of his profession, only make his priggishness more offensive. 

Or take the case of a squire,—a caso existing, I think, but surely 
rare, amongst the country gentlemen of England,—who never asks the 
rector to help him in his coverts, or to throw a fly in the river, because 
(as he declares) he is thoroughly convinced of the impropriety of clergy- 
men indulging in any sort of field-sport ; when, to say the truth, it is well 
known to his lay as well as his clerical neighbours, that out of the rank 
stinginess of his heart, and out of that alone, arises the dirty motive by 
which he is influenced. But, in this case, as indeed with reference to all 
my illustrations, I wish to explain, what I have before asserted, that such 
men are not hypocrites. When they declare that they are convinced of 
this or that, I do believe they think they are so convinced. Most likely 
there are moments in which they suspect themselves: the veil is some- 
times lifted a little, and they get a glimpse of the humbug behind it ; but 
it is soon replaced, and they assure themselves that they act wholly and 
utterly from principle, that they backbite from the purest motives, and 
appear unto men to fast in strict conformity with the precepts of Chris- 
tianity. At any rate, I say very seriously, that there are few mistakes 
more common than that which we make when, in judging the character of 
a person who has unquestionable and notorious failings, we impute 
motives which never influence him, and suggest crimes which he never 
commits. A prig cannot be a hypocrite in any great degree, and is seldom 
one at all; and this, because it is one of the very first conditions of prig- 
gishness that a man should believe in himself—should, for that reason, 
exaggerate himself—should intrude himself upon his fellow-creatures as 
one who is more fortunate, more scrupulous, in everything more ‘‘ proper” 
than they. Hypocrites do none of these things. They don’t believe in them- 
selves, to begin with; and so, when they become inflated and intrusive, 
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they do so with the full knowledge that they are impostors. The hypocrite 
intends to impose upon people a conviction regarding himself which he 
knows to be untrue. As his name indicates, he isan actor. But the prig 
is no actor; he is generally as honest as he is always ridiculous; and is 
perhaps most contemptible when he is most assured he is right. 

When I said that there were certain institutions and societies which are 
very successful in the advancement and development of priggishness, 
I think I had in my mind specially one or two well-known societies. But 
the truth is, that all societies, all professions, all cliques are, to a certain 
extent, the natural nurseries of prigs. The outside world are civilians, or 
laity, or snobs: they are to be looked down upon out of a wig, or a 
uniform, or a gown and doctor’s hood. They are well enough in their 
places, but they are not Roman: citizens. It requires, indeed, a really 
strong mind to be a University Don without being a prig. When men 
. become heads of houses, or even attain an inferior position, they have a 
hard trial to pass through, for they suddenly find themselves little kings 
and priests; the sacerdotal part being real, and the regal, a strange 
little parody of reality. All undergraduates cap them; bulldogs and 
bedmakers conspire to do them reverence; they are surrounded with 
comfort, with intellect, even perhaps with a little wisdom; they are 
full of the sweet cares of office, and know well the sort of sensation which 
the possession of power induces. Most of them, I do not doubt, are 
straightforward English gentlemen, unspoiled by the possession of a 
confined authority, and the constant presence of a petty adulation. But 
there is a fair minority, I imagine, who are utterly unable to make way 
against the misfortune of their success. They have not strong heads, 
and the fumes of power soon overcome them. But of all delusions which 
destroy them, this is the worst—that they fancy their consequence goes 
beyond the precincts of the University. ‘To them the whole world appears 
in statu pupillari. They are unable to see that men, out of their own 
little sphere, look upon them with the calmest indifference. Their 
sovereignty is not acknowledged in any court but their own. And yet 
they affect a superiority in their dealings with outsiders at which men 
of the world can only smile. The intellect has been cultivated, probably 
forced, but the mind has been narrowed; and so, closed in ‘as it were, 
body and soul, by their own walls, they 


Think the rustic cackle of their bourg 
The murmur of the world. 
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SB Week in Paris. 
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Tout le monde descend ici. The train stopped sharp on the edge of 
a broken embankment. A rapid stream sweeping round under brown 
cliffs, past a white-walled village nestling among trees ; shivered, powder- 
blackened semi-arches of a railway-bridge jutting out from either bank, 
and beside them a passage of planks rising and falling on pontoons moored 
with chains across the river: that was the condition of the permanent 
way of the great railway of the North that links Paris and London. All the 
world does descend, and a characteristic figure these pilgrims cut, who 
have reversed the Hegira and are returning from their flight. Every man 
is his own porter, and staggers along under his individual impedimenta. 
The French bourgeois is little of a pedestrian at the best of times, and 
never so little of one as when wrapped up for a long journey in early 
spring. His boots are thin, and his great-coat thick; he has his throat 
enveloped in a voluminous ‘plaid,’ with the ends cast back over his 
shoulders. He has entered for the race for a good seat in the train on the 
other side, with all the nervous excitability of the national temperament. 
He sees some lean ones, with little to speak of in the way of wardrobes, 
cutting into the running, and forgetting there are seats for all, he begins 
to punish himself before he is fairly started. For himself, he is heavily 
weighted with his bundle of wraps, his stick, his umbrella, his hand-port- 
manteau, and his brass-handled carton-a-chapeau. And when he does 
turn up at the winning-post, to find comfortable seats for half as many 
again as had entered for the welter race, his condition is deplorable. 
Even a course of barbarous commons in pseudo-restaurants in Soho and 
Leicester Square has not brought him into training after a lifetime of 
heavy breakfasts and dinners and objectless lounging on the Boulevards. 
I say nothing of the ladies of the caravan, who, by natural French gallantry, 
are cast on the chivalry of the rare railway-porters, if they do not care to 
carry their own baskets and bundles. 

It may be presumed the luggage passengers can rush under themselves 
in circumstances like these is not over heavy. Yet these are the circum- 
stances under which, the other day, one made the journey to Paris, and 
they struck the key-note to the condition of the city. Imagine a French- 
woman of position starting for the capital with a solitary bandbox, in the 
days when the lavish glories of the Lower Empire were blazing in their 
meridian splendour—when three days’ festivities at Compiégne involved nine 
superb toilettes. Now black is the only wear with the fair sex, and a 
single robe may cover any quantity of shortcomings and secrets, and fully 
account for an ascetic slenderness of baggage. Now a man provides himself, 
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as for a walking tour in the high Alps, with his couple of flannel-shirts, 
his brushes, sponge, chicken, and bottle of Bordeaux. Necessity obliges 
him to cireumscribe his toilette requisites within limits strictly portable. 
Providence whispers to clothe himself in the comparatively venerable 
garments of heaviness, that shall indicate his sympathies with the sorrow- 
ing city, and avoid exciting the covetous susceptibilities of the patriots. 

Such are the first signs of the times, but they thicken as you go 
forward. Somewhere by the shattered station of Enghien, you come on 
the belt, eloquent of the abomination of desolation, that girdles the 
Paris of the siege. A straggling growth of weed, over what used to be 
the perfection of scientific gardening. The acres of bell-glass that were 
wont to glisten over the Parisian asparagus, lie gathered into heaps of 
fragments. Fruit-trees grubbed up, and espaliers broken down for firing. 
Here and there a purposeless labourer plodding about the waste ; now and 
then a pair of requisitioned horses, jogging German officers along a dusty 
high-road, stripped of its poplars. But if the arts of peace have gone 
out of fashion, everywhere you see evidences of the thoughtful ingenuity 
of war. Railway-stations turned to formidable stockades; huge tree- 
trunks, roughly split down the middle, driven in by way of palisade- 
fences, cuirassed against rifle-balls with torn-up rails: the breadth of a 
rail left breast-high for firing through. The garden-walls are loopholed: 
the lower windows of the houses loopholed and barricaded. Hardly one 
of them, great or small, that can boast a whole pane of glass, a plank in 
its floor, a lath partition or a ceiling. The glass seems to have been 
smashed all over the seat of the blockade, in pure lightness of heart, and 
by way of playful distraction. As for the gutting of the houses, that 
comes of reason, and not of wantonness. With the thermometer twenty 
degrees below freezing-point, dry fuel was at a premium, and growing 
wood is green. Naturally, when you have sacrificed the spare furniture 
of your temporary quarters, you proceed to demolish the shell that houses 
you, although you may be the first sufferer, just as a starving man 
pawns his waistcoat in December, greatly contre caur. 

At St. Denis the German Emperor’s soldiers were mounting guard over 
such of the ashes of the Kings of France as French Republicans have 
spared. Over the grand portals a German shell has torn out a ragged 
oriel, although, otherwise, the pile has suffered little. That is much more 
than can be said for the Double Couronne de St. Denis, the outlying fort 
whence the solitary sentinel gazes down on the train from under the folds 
of the German tricolour. The parapets are breached, the scarp crumbled 
into the glacis, while the earthworks are ploughed by shells, until the 
place looks more like a market-garden prepared for spring sowing than 
anything you have passed as yet. 

After those sensational flying glimpses from the windows, there comes 
a reaction as the train drags through dull, undamaged seven-story houses 
into the Gare du Nord. Yet vague anxieties find you food for reflection. 
Is the station, as it was two days before—vide our Special Corre- 
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spondence passim—in the hands of a mob from the north-eastern suburbs, 
who strip all arrivals of foreign exterior, on the chance of coming at a 
Prussian spy ? Have they enthroned la mére guillotine by this time, and 
is she waiting to welcome the unwary traveller to her cold embrace? Or, 
if not, have they really eaten all the cab-horses, and must you perform the 
athletic feat of carrying your own baggage through Paris streets to the 
distant hotel ? Your mind is promptly relieved as to the presence of the 
patriots and their sharp-edged plaything, for the vast station is tranquil as 
ever it was. More so, indeed, for there are far fewer porters. But one of 
them, with the quickness of professional training, recognizing an English 
face through the dirty window-panes, hangs on to your door-handle, and 
courteously hands you out. ‘The means of getting to the hotel? Are 
there fiacres by hazard?” A shrug of the shoulders, eloquent of uncer- 
tainty as to my getting one, is the reply; but although failing my 
finding one, he volunteers to carry my luggage himself to the Rue Neuve 
St. Augustine, unselfishly he does his very best for me. The cireum- 
stances leave small space for negotiation with the drivers. One hundred 
and fifty excited Frenchmen rush in behind : eight /iacres and two or three 
small omnibuses in front; and what are they among so many ? 

‘“* How much to the Hotel Chatham ?” 

“ Cing francs,” in a broad Norman patois. 

“‘ Cing francs’ sounded so absurdly cheap in the circumstances, when 
the masters of the situation might command their own market, that, 
remembering the legends of the recent scale of prices, one could not 
resist the suspicion he might be starting from ‘cent ” with the idea of 
making a bargain. But only five francs it was, and even had he asked 
more, as he very justly observed, these were not the times to marchander. 

Here and there a gas-lamp along the long Rue de Lafayette, always 
lively and busy, but now swarming with Moblots and men of the Line; 
the bleu et garance masses of the uniforms streaked in bands of black by 
the few women who mixed in the crowd. Flags of gay colours and sad 
associations flaunted frequently from the balconies, the melancholy red 
and white of the ambulances. The Boulevards are comparatively a blaze 
of light ; for although the shops and cafés were either closed or illumi- 
nated with petroleum, every second lamp was flickering with indif- 
ferent gas. 

And when I went out upon them after dinner, they were crowded as 
ever they used to be; but what a difference in the crowds. I took my 
seat in front of the Grand Café, where a waiter and a half, a long man 
and a small boy, had replaced those flying columns of well-drilled 
Germans one used to know so well. There was a constant coming and 
going of Mobiles and Nationals, tripping awkwardly about over the legs of 
the chairs and tables and their own swords. On the pavement in front 
was a double stream of ill-fitting uniforms swaggering by, as if each under- 
sized, ill-set-up hero had saved his country in his own proper person: 
hordes of blouses, as if all the roughs of Belleville and La Villette had 
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given themselves rendezvous, and spread like a flight of locusts over the 
pleasant places of the Italiens. The most taking figures in the secthing 
flood were the hardy mariners, who cleft their way through its waves. 
- Long strictly confined on board fort, they had got leave for larks ashore at 
last. You saw none of the gandins and petits crevés of the Empire. The 
more dressy of the civilians were clearly patrons of the Bon Diable and 
the Belle Jardiniére. Such women as there were, generally speaking, 
were strictly ‘‘ of the people,” and obviously, for the most part, strong- 
minded or light-virtued—many of them broad-jawed, fierce-eyed types of 
the class which recruited the famous Amazons of the Seine. The poorest 
of them paid the dramatic “tribute of a piece of rusty crape or ribbon to 
the public sorrow; but it was odd to see the gayer of them smiling 
through their tears with the national appreciation of sensational effect ; 
with a plaid shawl of the most violent colours, for example, flung over the 
sombre dress, that was looped up to show a flaming petticoat. The scene 
before me might have been the Boulevard d’Enfer on the evening of a 
plebiscitum, rather than the heart of fashionable Paris. And the coffee 
might have been brewed there, which I tried to sip, and was forced to 
gulp. It was so simply execrable, that you were positively thankful they 
made it so weak, and, with the single exception of a cup in a friend’s 
house, so it was everywhere I tried it. Probably the consignees of the 
luxuries that victualled Paris were of opinion that anything would be 
appreciated by palates that had long been compelled to abjure fasti- 
diousness. 

It was strange to look through the‘ dim portals of the Grand Hotel 
into the dull court—the court that in the days of old used to be flaring 
with jets of gas, and nasal with ‘vociferous Yankees. The shadow of 
sinister contagion seemed to brood upon: it; and you could imagine it 
peopled by invisible troops of ghastly phantoms. Changed into a vast 
ambulance, spite of the spacious corridors and lofty rooms, the mortality 
had been appalling. Scarcely an amputation but had terminated fatally, 
while small-pox and fever had eut into this deadly game and played their 
mortal parts. In the last three months, how many.a quict funeral cortege 
must have smuggled itself out of the noisy caravanserai of former days ? 

But to outward appearance, thoughts like these troubled no one but 
new-comers. The town was passing from mourning to mirth. -Not only 
were the Boulevards thronged by citizens in search of excitement, but-the 
theatres were opening fast. ‘At ‘once improvident and extravagant, according 
to their means, few classes ‘had suffered more during the siege than the 
artistes. Tt was natural they. should seek-as soon as possible to résume 
their profession—not unnatural, perhaps, that the Government should 
encourage anything that might ‘distract the people. As for the national 
taste that at such a-season could fill the houses consecrated to the 
broadest comedy from floor to ceiling, that was another question. It was 
to be remarked that’ the Francais and Odéon had their doors closed. 
Racine, Corneille, and even Moliére had not-a chance. There was gloom 
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enough abroad already, without parading gravity and dignity on the 
stage. No. You had the most screaming farces of the old repertoires, 
farces where broad suggestive gesture eked out the coarse double entendre. 
No more fauteuils d’orchestre at the Variétés—the house was crammed. 
Same inhospitable reception at the Bouffes, when we sought the Passage 
Choiseul ; but there they could place a chair at Monsieur’s disposal, if he 
did not object to the draught. It must be observed the prices had been 
lowered everywhere, to suit the finances of besieged residents and military 
patrons of limited means, and the fauteuils were only four francs, in place 
of the customary seven. Monsieur was content to stand the draught, in 
consideration of the spectacle—of the audience. 

At the moment they were giving the Chanson de-Fortunio: it might 
have been fancy, but it struck me the young ladies who did the youths in 
the piece bore the traces of recent privations so legibly stamped on their 
hollow cheeks, that, from their side of the question, it was high time they 
earned something more than bare daily bread. The scene reminded one 
of the wretched clown grinning through his paint, while his wife was 
dying in his home: one felt what anxious hearts must be acting that 
grotesque comedy. As the house was so full, it was to be hoped they 
might earn something; but it was sheer matter of speculation—a co- 
operative affair between them and the manager, where payment depended 
on the returns, and the prices must be far from remunerative. A stranger, 
too, was struck by the old familiar allusions, that should have awakened 
such melancholy associations with a patriotic audience. Are French sus- 
ceptibility and delicacy of sentiment to be. numbered among the myths 
that this war will dissipate for ever ? Certainly French light-heartedness 
and thoughtlessness are not. I looked round the house and over it, and 
up it from tier to tier—from the black-garbed, bright-faced women in the 
premieres to the hilarious gods in the upper gallery : not a sad visage was 
to be seen but with those who chanced to be seated behind a pillar, or 
who had to balancé themselves painfully on the sharp edge of a seat. 
Many of the audience were Mobiles from the provinces, slow to follow 
Parisian repartee and argot, and who were generally a full couple of laughs 
in arrear, although they laughed most perseveringly. But many were 
clearly old habitués of the house, who smiled in anticipation of the well- 
known points that had tickled them so often ; and citizens and provincials 
enjoyed themselves equally after their fashion. And the commissioners 
of peace were still arranging the ingredients of the cup of humiliation they 
had got to swallow! The Germans had still their clutch on the eastern 
gates of Paris, and their head-quarters in the palace dedicated to all the 
glories of France! And the last few months had filled the intra-mural 
cemeteries to overflowing, and the funerals were still at the rate of about 
seven hundred a day! A great quality, that elasticity of spirit, that, like 
a hollow india-rubber ball, swells again after crushing calamity, as if it 
had never collapsed. 

The weather had settled with the political situation into passing calm, 
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but as March sunshine was as likely to prove treacherous as the popular 
good-humour, I was anxious to make sure, during the fine weather, of 
Versailles and St. Cloud. Fortunately, the railway on the right bank 
had been opened, but German posts still cut the communications beyond 
Viroflay, and neither the Parisians nor the strangers within their gates 
could go further without the permission of the masters of the situation. It 
was necessary to present myself first at the British Embassy, then in the 
cabinet of the préfet of police. In spite of the ominous warnings of the 
" journals of order, it should have been sufficient to re-assure the most timid 
as to the state of the city, to know that the gentlemen of our embassy were 
returning to their post. The triumvirate of the porter, his wife, and their 
sheep were no longer the sole tutelary guardians of our countrymen in 
Paris. Fortified with the voucher of a secretary of legation, I make my 
way to the Pont Neuf, and pass the statue of the conquering hero of Ivry 
on my way to obtain my order for the head-quarters of Attila and his 
beleaguering barbarians, as the professional leaders of French opinion are 
fond of designating the victors. By the time the ‘‘ Passenschein per 
Kisenbahn nach Versailles und zuriick nach Paris ’’ was obtained, one had 
got an appetite as well, and missed the morning train; so there was 
nothing for it but to breakfast, defer the expedition to the morrow, and 
pass the day in observations nearer home. 

Naturally, one’s first anxiety was the Champs-Elysées and the Bois de 
Boulogne. I had already had opportunities of reassuring myself about the 
timber in Paris—ugly, wooden, zinc-roofed quarters for troops had been 
run up within the railings of the Tuileries Gardens. Ragged Mobiles 
‘‘loafed’”’ about where the furbelow-petticoated beau-monde of the 
nurseries used to meet to flirt and talk scandal, and croquer bon-bons 
and brioches with the velvet-knickerbockered petitesse dorée. Flannel-shirts 
were hung out of the windows of the Emperor’s private apartment, and 
pantalons, nuance-garanee, were airing on the railings of his favourite 
promenade. The golden fish of the fountains had beén devoured with the 
rare ducks that used to feed daintily from your hand. But only here and 
there had a tree been felled. You might say, at the worst, it was nothing 
worse than such tasteless thinning as our English Board of Works has 
familiarized us with in Hyde Park. Those on the Boulevards were safe, 
and few had disappeared from the Champs-Elysées. Easier in your mind, 
you crossed the Place de la Concorde, where the ladies who idealize the 
great cities of France had fallen into the prevailing fashion, and wore crape 
masks on their faces. Strasbourg had her arms full of immortelles, fresh 
and withered, offered by her bereaved compatriots, some of the biggest of 
them inscribed as the special gifts of her defenders. Her pedestal had 
become a Parisian pasquin, where patriotic satires denounced her barbarian 
ravishers, in verses the measure of whose immortality was likely to be the 


faint pencil in which they were scribbled. In the Champs-Elysées the heroic’ 


defenders of Paris seemed scrupulously to shun fraternisation with the 
weather-worn heroes of the Army of the Loire. And Chanzy, who knew 
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those rickety boys of his, had voted for the continuation of the struggle !— 
not a made man among them : hobbledehoy louts, with waists broader than 
the shoulders that rose above their ears and gaping mouths ;—lolling along 
four or five deep, carefully out of step, in bagging coats, from which they 
had not taken the trouble to brush the mud of the Beauce; in burst boots 
and torn gaiters that had sampled all the shades of soil from Le Mans to 
the Palais d’Industrie. 

Opposite the palace, you pass the Café de Rond Point,-fresh wrecked 
by the moralists of the Parisian gutters in a suspicion that some German’ 
Alexander had entertained a French Lais in its tainted rooms. Occa- 
sionally an orderly, with stirrup-leathers a world too short for him, and 
trousers worked high above his knees, pounds past you, as you climb 
the slope towards the Arch of Triumph. Within it, there is little change. 
When you pass it and turn to the left toward the Grande Avenue de 
l'Impératrice, you find yourself brought up suddenly by a formidable 
barricade—one of those ‘‘ bétises de M. Rochefort,” the memorials of a 
theatrical strategy that still cumber every outlet from the city. The 
prospect to the distant access to the Bois through the enceinte reminds 
you of an old friend who has shaved beard and moustache in an impulse, 
and looks pitiably the worse for it. No one regrets it more than himself, 
and the Parisians will long deplore the misdirected energy that vented 
itself on its own trees and dwellings when it could not get at the Germans. 
Under a solitary araucania, some ten feet high, and lopped of its 
branches half-way up, sits a Mobile, with the arm in a sling and the fore- 
head in a bandage, nursing a child. It is the best shelter he can find 
from the sun in those vanished shades. To right and left workmen on 
State wages are leisurely filling in the rifle-pits, that were dug in the early 
outburst of enthusiasm. 

A second barricade rises just outside the enceinte. Once past it, your 
eyes are blighted with a vision of dusty desert. The course of the central 
drive is still dotted by the ornamental metal seats, some of them over- 
thrown; and the posts at the corner still warn you against walking on 
the turf. ‘‘Gazon ’’ indeed !—there is nota blade of grass for the wretched 
women of the people to glean for their ‘‘ salad,” such as they find in the 
wilderness that stretches round La Villette. No tree has been spared 
from the enceinte to the edge of the lake. En revanche, the ground to the 
left is thick-set with stumps, some three feet high: to the right they have 
already been cleared away. Fortunately, the wood, where it stretches away 
to the Bridge of Boulogne and the racecourse, seems to have suffered 
little. Cut in damp winter weather, it was not worth the fetching in for 
fuel. As for the blighted space without the gates, the way it will be 
treated will greatly depend on the turn Parisian sentiment may take with 
regard to the siege. I heard one gentleman suggest that it should be 
planted up forthwith, that the younger growth of trees might perpetuate 
to an unborn generation the heroic defence of Paris by their fathers. 
‘* We have lost Alsace and Lorraine and énxormément of men and milliards,” 
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he argued, ‘ mais enfin l’honneur est sauvé.”” Another was of opinion 
that it should be left bald as it is, a perpetual incitement to vengeance ; 
while a third agreed in principle with the second, but urged virtually 
that it was a pity to cut off the nose to spite the face, and that the naked 
space would remain equally an historical souvenir if they were to dress it 
decently in a becoming mantle of grass, and shrubs, and flowers. 

‘* Pity to see such an appetite wasted on a leg of mutton,” as the 
alderman remarked when he saw a country gentleman aus prises with a 
joint ; and the compensations of nature seem perpetually to deny one the 
conjunction of the acme of hunger with a Parisian dinner in its best 
form. Perhaps it is right that it should be so: it may be more decent 
and generous to dine modestly at present, and give the superfluities to 
the poor and hungry. In ordinary times you saunter towards evening 
into a restaurant after a late breakfast and a lazy afternoon. Now, having 
a long day’s work before you—much to see in a limited time—you rise 
early, and thanks to the scarcity of vehicles, or at least of horseflesh, 
perform fabulous distances on foot, and return home exceedingly sharp- 
set. I dined the first day at the hotel, at the table-d’héte, and had an 
excellent. table-d’héte dinner at the ordinary price. After the afternoon 
in the Bois, I patronized a celebrated restaurant by the Madeleine. The 
carte, that once expanded to a portly volume, had shrunk to a single slip. 
Three or four soups, fishes in their simpler forms; the beef, veal, and 
mutton resolved into a modest number of commonplace plats. As for the 
charges, they were much as they used to be, with the exception of 
vegetable soups, that had advanced some thirty per cent., and the vege- 
tables themselves, of which even the commonest were at a minimum figure 
of 2f. 50c. As for the quality, the meat was tough, as I insisted, and 
‘“‘ fresh,” as the garcon admitted, which was more than he could honestly 
say for the fish. I do not complain, I merely chronicle. ‘+ Consequences 
of the siege”’ is apology enough for all. But it did sound odd to hear the 
head waiter at the ‘‘ Trois Fréres’’—the meat was much the same in the 
Palais Royal as by the Madeleine—it did sound odd to hear him confess 
that ‘‘ hardness” was the normal condition of his cutlets; and to have to 
listen later to a voluble argument intended to prove that sweet curacoa was 
quite the same thing as dry. After the ‘‘ Trois Fréres”’ that day, the Palais 
Royal Theatre, where they gave the Caynotte, and Lord! Lord! as Pepys 
would say, to see how the audience did cry for laughing instead of sorrow. 

It was a lovely morning when I used my hard-won pass for Versailles, 
and never would the laughing landscape have looked more beaming, had 
it not been for the ugly scars and gashes. left by demolitions and devasta- 
tions. Three broken bridges visible as we passed the Seine at Auteuil ; 
the Parisian Putney lying literally in dust, and a good deal of it as 
literally in ashes; the outriggers and the coquettish barges long ago, 
doubtless, vanished in fire and smoke. As you went on, trees felled for 
stockades, palisades, and entren¢éhments ; the windows barricaded and the 
houses loopholed ; the sun-rays streaming everywhere through what used 
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to be solid garden walls. All that was not German devastation, but 
French defensive precaution; and the blackened, roofless. villas that 
crowned the crest of St. Cloud had been wrecked by the friendly shells of 
Mont Valérien. Yet I could sympathize with the corpulent Frenchman 
opposite, who kept growling ‘‘ Cochons Prusses!” confidentially into his 
shirt-frills; although, with his receding forehead and protruding lip, his 
bloated cheeks, and his little twinkling eyes, he looked himself the 
ludicrous image of a full-fed swine. 

Past St. Cloud, in the meantime, and on to Versailles, through a land- 
scape enlivened with the long trains of German guns and waggons setting 
homewards, and their solid battalions hard at drill. Never, perhaps, had 
the galleries of the palace of the “ great king” had more visitors or stranger 
ones. The barbarian hordes inspected critically the modern battle-pieces, 
with their good-humoured faces brought within a foot or so of the canvas 
for more effective appreciation. These unchained wolves sauntered about 
like lambs, often paw in paw, in the honest Teutonic fashion; and a 
strange contrast were their uniforms and accoutrements—so worn and so 
battered, but so scrupulously neat and clean—to the filthy rags of ‘nos 
chers indisciplinés,” as one of the contributors to the Figaro affectionately 
characterized “Chanzy’s demoralized tag-rag and bob-tail. There was an 
irony in seeing the intelligent eyes of German officers turned up to the 
grand tableaux in the fields of Solferino and Magenta, where the Imperial 
arbiter of Europe sat, surrounded by his staff, and Le Boeuf, and those 
other military lights of the past decade, who have since gone out in dark- 
ness and evil odour. 

If Versailles held by the German was a painful sight for a Frenchman, 
what ought St. Cloud to have been? ‘There were few strange Frenchmen 
at Versailles, owing to the difficulty of obtaining the needful laissez-passer ; 
I might have charitably written, owing to a laudable sentiment as well, 
had I not visited St. Cloud. St. Cloud stood open to all the world ; and 
the Companies of the West were running to it what might be called excur- 
sion-trains. Stepping out of the carriage, you dip from the crest of the 
ridge, where the railway runs, to find yourself landed in a scene that 
out-Bazeilles Bazeilles. The first impression is of a dilapidated Pompeii 
of five stories, with the excavations still in progress. As high as the 
second-floor windows the streets are choked with dismal heaps of débris. 
Fragments of the floors cling high over your head to the yawning party- 
walls ; here the canopy of a bed, there the outline of a sofa stands out 
between you and the sky. There are cupboards whose doors have been 
torn open, with the earthenware and little household things just as their 
owners left them on the shelves; kitchen-ranges, with the kettles and 
pots-au-feu standing on the extinguished ashes; pictures of the saints and 
photographs of the family stare out on vacancy from the weather-beaten 
walls; a child’s pinafore, a saucepan, a guitar, are left hanging to their 
nails. You might work the accumulated rubbish below as in a rich metal 
mine, so thick are the rusty trays and the pewter spoons, the fragments 
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of shells, and those most uncomfortable springs they stuff French mat- 
tresses with. Few can ever have gazed on a more realistic picture of 
wrecked homes and shattered associations. Had his heart not been 
touched, a stranger for very shame and decency would have been con- 
strained to look grave on it. 

Well ; among these piteous ruins troops of pleasure-seeking Parisians 
were making merry holiday. Girls holding their petticoats daintily over 
their high-heeled boots were being escorted by attentive cavaliers over 
the rubbish-heaps. Now and then they would stop and clap their well- 
gloved hands, in sentimental ecstasy at a telling effect, as if it had been a 
scene from a féerie at the Chatelet. ‘‘ Tiens, regarde donc! Mais c’est 
dréle ca, n’est-ce pas ?”” as they pointed toa child’s cradle upset on a third 
étage, with the little blankets flutteringly forlorn in the wind. The sight- 
seers were in luck. To deepen the sensation, and fill in the foreground 
appropriately, there was a sprinkling of broken-hearted natives, who had 
come back in search of what had once been their homes. These miserables 
were sad enough in all conscience, and there was no mistaking them. 
The latest comers, who had arrived in the morning trains, had gone 
straight to the familiar spots, and were standing silence-stricken or sobbing 
hysterically. Some, who had found their way back a day or two sooner, 
had set themselves doggedly to excavate, with what object heaven only 
knows ; while here and there a café-owner, with a courage it was 
impossible not to admire, had already cleared out roughly the worst of the 
wreck, and opened shop again with a slender store of bottles, and cakes, 
and oranges. They had made level room in the street, with much labour, for 
a table or two and a few straw-bottomed chairs. The tables were crowded, 
and each chair had its occupant. Jovial groups were turning up their 
eyes in stage-struck melancholy at the destruction overhead, which gave 
such flavour to the sour wine and the coarse spirits. And among the 
many ladies dressed deep in the most decorous mourning, wretched home- 
less children stalked about, eyeing hungrily the bread and oranges, and 
stretching out their hands in appeal for charity. So far as I could see, 
for the most part they went away empty as they came. The visitors— 
sufferers themselves by the common calamity—gazed in sympathy of look 
and language ; and, as they sauntered on, after they had eaten and drunk, 
went into transports of mingled compassion, admiration, and indignation 
over some exceptionally picturesque effect. Then a happy thought would 
strike them, or a smart thing be said, and they rallied to it electrically, 
and broke the homeless echoes with their unfeignéd enjoyment. 

Every one knows the Place by the bridge below: one of the brightest 
spots in the smiling environs of Paris. Every building round it is a roof- 
less shell, from the Bureau of the Compagnie Générale of the Omnibuses 
to the “‘pensionnat”’ of young ladies ; restaurants and patisseries are gutted, 
nor has the devouring element spared the offices of the fire-insurance 
company. By the bridge, under bright awnings and the sheltering 
bayonets of the German Guard, Parisi@aneg in their doleful black sit 
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smilingly sipping their coffee, while some officers of Mobile gallantly do 
the honours of the desolation to some delighted female friends, as they 
lead them up to the burned Chateau, past the blackened barracks. 

If there was so much pleasant sensation to be found on the cold 
hearths of the poor, there is little to be said of the innocent enjoyment 
the public found among the ruins of a public building. Still, it struck an 
Englishman oddly, the light hearts with which the better classes of Paris 
went relic-hunting, in the most amicable fashion, among the pleasure- 
parties of their German enemies, over the ruins of a national palace. The 
place might have been Sans Souci, to judge by the enthusiastic manner 
in which they searched for souvenirs of their happy day. One energetic 
individual had picked up the bar of a grate, and devoting himself disin- 
terestedly to the public service, was chipping away hard at the marble 
columns of the grand entrance. Nations are very apt to misunderstand _ 
each other; but it must be owned that, after crushing disasters, the 
French recover their equanimity with marvellous quickness, and are swift 
to extract both pleasure and profit from their misfortunes. On the hill 
above the Chateau, by the Lantern of Diogenes, a troop of boys from 
some military school were chattering merrily as they took a lesson in 
practical strategy among the deserted lines of the Germans ; while below 
a band of Moblots were playing hide-and-seek in the casemated advanced 
posts of their enemy. 

Next day was even a finer one, and from the balcony of a friend’s 
rooms by the Are de Triomphe, the heights of Montmartre looked irre- 
sistibly tempting. Clear against the eastern sky you could see fresh 
earthworks to the north of the historical windmill, where, in ’14, the miller 
discharged the abandoned battery on the advancing Allies. Mystery 
brooded over all those quarters of sinister fame, Les Batignolles, Belle- 
ville, Montmartre, and La Villette. All we heard was that the Red 
Republic was rampant on the heights and the air surcharged with sus- 
picion. If you passed the guarded barricades that sealed every approach, 
it was only to fall into some mortal guet-a-pens; to be hurried before a 
committee of private safety sitting in a wine-shop; to be put to the 
question extraordinary, and condemned off-hand to the vengeance of the 
people. Possessed by the demon of inquisitiveness, I determined to 
penetrate the lowering thunder-cloud, and took an omnibus for Belleville. 
Descending on the skirts of the natural stronghold of the Reds, I turned 
up a street that seemed to lead nearly straight to the windmill, advancing 
with expanded nostril$ suspiciously scenting danger. Judging by their 
antecedents during the siege, if the men of the quarter meant immediate 
fighting, they would be hard at work getting up their courage to the 
mark. To be sure the wine-shops are full, and there is abundance of 
clinking of glasses, but the conversation evidently flags, and there is no 
appearance of earnest passion to animate it. The customers look gene- 
rally far from convivial, rather as if they were bored to death, and would 
even welcome Lonest work asa distraction. Excited groups may be secn 
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gesticulating in the middle of the streets. But when you go up and 
peep over their shoulder—no hard matter, for they stand well beneath the 
standard of our most lenient recruiting-sergeant—you see they are only 
hard at play at the popular pastime of croix et pile, the game of turbulence 
and the revolution, as the Marseillaise is their chaunt. There are some 
rare exceptions in the way of veterans ground to skin and bone between 
morose thought and recent privations. These lay their grim heads to- 
gether, and savagely twitch their long grey moustaches as they exchange 
sinister whispers through clouds of rancid caporal. Yet even these men 
give you the idea of talking revolution in the abstract, rather than with 
any notion of making bloodstained history themselves. Now and then 
you are challenged and turned back by sentries, but only as a member of 
the general public, and in common with French citizens, and even the 
soldiers of the line, who are quite ready to take the grumbling and expos- 
tulation off your hands. But{the sentries were as civil as was compatible 
with the far from strict discharge of their duty. By the windmill and 
within the inclosure I had seen from afar, I came, in an entrenched 
enceinte, upon a small park of captured cannon and mitrailleuses: 
heavy guns seemingly, although through the open gate I could see 
nothing but the muzzles. Through the gate and past the muzzles, 
you admire a magnificent stretch of distant plain. The soldier on duty 
is an exceedingly smart, pleasant-looking, young National Guard. He 
prays a light of us, and accepts a cigar. We get into conversation, and 
as I am feeling my way to forcing the consigne, unluckily a couple of his 
superiors come sauntering round the corner. Whereupon he makes a 
slight movement of apology, and sharply resumes the rigid tenue befitting 
a patriot charged with the care of so responsible a post. 

On the southern crest of the hill, and behind a breastwork, where a 
gang of other patriots was lazily throwing up the clay in deliberate 
shovelfuls, were ranged rows of field-pieces, as close as they could well be 
packed. Sentinels barred immediate access, but from where I stood I 
could count sixty or seventy, and how many more might have been in 
position round the shoulder of the hill it was impossible to say. On the 
summit overhead, between some detached houses and a garden-wall and 
summer-house, was a heavy battery, quite inaccessible to outsiders. 
Notwithstanding these menacing preparations, things everywhere looked 
quiet enough. Yet it was a relief to a dweller by the Rue de la Paix to 
see that, in any case, it would be an affair in the family ; that all the guns 
of the insurgents were pointed harmoniously on thé Hotel-de-Ville. 

The bare slopes of the steep hill were convenient standing-ground for 
the idle. The sentries conversed affably with all comers on current 
topics, and reminded me greatly of the friendly policemen, whose duty 
compels them to keep the course of a race-day, but who are instructed to 
remember that they are dealing with holiday-makers, and must make 
things pleasant. Indeed, to carry out that illusion of a popular holiday, 
just below, in the Place de St. Pierre, revolved a merry-go-round, filled 
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with laughing children, and surrounded by cheerful mothers. The Place 
was covered with animated groups, but all were exciting themselves over 
croix et pile, and not talking treason. 

As for the redoubtable barricades, you came upon them here and 
there ; but what barricades they were! Surely, like other arts, that of 
barricade-architecture has degenerated under the baleful influence of the 
Empire. A wretched cart or two, turned over on their sides, and some 
heaps of paving-stones, scarcely shoulder-high. That they might be 
dangerous, I do not for a moment doubt, for occasionally they had 
dammed the water of the gutters back in a fetid pool, most pernicious to 
the health of the defenders. The fosse, it is true, was on the wrong side 
of the fortification, but the stench alone might have turned an attacking 
column with a tolerably delicate sense of smell. 

Very different were the defences we saw next day in an expedition to 
Le Bourget. There some of the French regiments had for once done their 
work like men, and the captures and re-captures had been no child’s play. 
It is a place every tourist of the coming season will be bound to visit or say 
he has visited, but before the war not one Englishman in ten thousand had 
ever seen or heard of it. Eastwards from the Gare du Nord, you pass 
the Gate of Flanders, and trudge along the narrow pavements of the high- 
street of La Villette. You pass the enceinte, turning another of M. Roche- 
fort’s barricades, cut the double lines of French and German sentries, 
and once clear of some outlying houses, find yourself where the dwellings 
had been ruthlessly swept away between the walls of Paris and the Fort 
of Aubervilliers. The site where these flourishing villages have been so 
utterly razed, where every tangible fragment of the domolished materials 
has been carted away, is even more depressing than the mangled pleasure- 
grounds of the west. Tangible fragments I say advisedly, for the surface 
lies buried inches deep in volatile particles of stone and lime, ready to be 
caught up by the lightest breeze, and diabolically penetrating and titillating 
in their nature. Such a walk back as we had, when a bitter west wind, 
charged with what had once been Paris house property, met us full in the 
faces, I never care to experience again. ? 

The Fort of Aubervilliers is little damaged, which is more than can be 
said for the glass works and perfume manufactories one passes,— 
among them that of the celebrated M. Pivet,—or for Le Bourget itself. 
By the side of the road women and boys were chipping away at the poplar- 
stumps. On the bare fields, where scarcely a tinge of green was visible, 
gangs of haggard scarecrows were straggling in search of green-meat. 
Generally, it must be observed, the Parisians showed no signs of their late 
privations. It looked asif a pair of canaries would have found themselves 
on short commons, with the free range of an acre of it. One of my com- 
panions was an officer of Mobile, and had been through all the fighting 
that has made the place historical. ‘‘ We mustered under the guns of the 
fort, and shook ourselves into motion in the profound darkness, by that 
pile of fascines you see there.” So he checked off the incidents of the 
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advance as. we went along. ‘‘ Our outposts were in that factory ’—a 
detached building, with some of its gates still heavily barricaded, and its 
court walls honeycombed with loopholes and bespattered with bullet-marks. 
‘* That little lane down there by the railway-crossing was the advanced 
post of the Germans, or rather should have been, and from thence came 
the first rifle-shot. But ’tis a justice to render them, you didn’t catch 
those people sleeping. They had taken up their quarters away to the left, 
under that earth and timber, and while we others rushed into the station- 
house, to find it empty, there they were beating quietly in retreat on the 
village.” 

More barricades on the road, which runs straight as an arrow-flight 
from the gates of Paris through Le Bourgét, to the wooded heights where 
the Germans had their batteries beyond. To the left of the long street of 
houses stands, in advance of the rest, what had been a handsome villa. 
Shells had showered on it impartially from both sides; one of them had 
fallen in the billiard-room, where three of the French wounded had been 
carried, and had put them out of their misery. When the proprietor 
returns, he will find before his drawing-room windows a handsome pyramid 
of white stones, surmounted by a cross, and erected by the Augusta regi- 
ment of the Saxon Guard. Already the ivy has been carefully trained over 
it from top to bo’tom, and in front of it is a triple tomb, where a little 
knot of Frenchmen sleep between two gravefuls of the enemy. 

The houses of Le Bourget, torn into rags by shells and rifle-balls, 
would have struck one more had you not visited all that remained of 
St. Cloud. But there was one scene here that, for dramatic horror, far 
surpassed anything I had witnessed to the west or north of the capital. 
Behind the villa garden, with its mortuary pyramid, is a wall, and you 
drop over the wall into a field, so worked by shells that, in one corner, 
it looks as if novices had been breaking down in a ploughing-match. A 
stream runs out of a little wood that shelters the village washing-place. 
** Tt was by here I saved myself in a feu d’enfer,” remarks, casually, our 
friend the Mobile, as he shows the spot where he jumped the swollen 
brook, and started to labour towards safety through the heavy holding 
soil. Beyond the stream is the small triangular churchyard, one of its white 
walls running almost parallel with the course. The wall is loopholed, as 
usual, and you enter by the broken gate at the corner. The Germans 
had established themselves within, and the dead had to make way for the 
necessities of the living. The village of the dead must have been a 
populous one, and now, from one-half of it, monuments, rails, crosses, 
had been swept clean away, and flung back anyhow among the crowded 
tombs behind. These were heaped high as your head—gravestones, and 
crosses, and fallen trees, and zine canopies, and fragments of coffins. 
All the monuments that were above the sheltering walls had been shivered 
by the pelting storm of balls, just as in bleak latitudes you see trees that 
have outgrown their protection cut down by biting sea-breezes. Here and 
there a shell had come to help to confound confusion. The other half 
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was beaten into a smooth earthen-floor by the perpetual trampling of 
feet. Round the walls that faced the direction of the enemy’s advance, 
ran platforms of flattened sheets of zinc, stretched upon black grave-rails 
—stands for the men to fire from. Away in the salient angle was a huge 
excavation, where the Pioneers must have desecrated wholesale, and there the 
Guards kept their cheerless watch down where the dead men they had turned 
out had lain so long and so peacefully. The furniture that had served them 
still remained among the straw, the eternal grave-rails converted ingeniously 
into settees, with boards nailed across them, that might have been coflins 
or might not. And in the opposite corner, where we had entered, was an 
appropriate pendant to that picture, in the shape of a couple of open 
graves. They had spared the bodies but a shovelful of earth, and, during 
the weeks that had elapsed, no one, for bare decency, had thought of 
adding to it. You turned shuddering from the distinct outlines of human 
forms. In one of them you literally saw the boots and red trousers, and 
the corner of the blue buttoned frock-coat. That was the centre that had 
a ghastly fascination for the sightseers, although, to do them justice, most 
of them did look grave upon it. 

And the visit to that churchyard was very much a symbol of the state 
of things as I found them generally at Paris: contrasts, realistic and 
sentimental, shocking and sometimes sickening; sensibilities, blunted by 
painful experiences ; demeanours demoralized by an excess of sensation : - 
a light-natured people, relieved for the moment of a sudden load, beginning 
to sing and laugh in the ill-timed exuberance of the reaction: a popula- 
tion, who had put their women and their statues in deep mourning, and 
having paid every dramatic tribute to outward decorum, let such spirits as 
they had flow as they would, and followed freely whatever might be the 
vent of their humour. That there were many sad hearts is certain, whose 
owners doubtless shunned the public gaze. That they have all of them 
yet to bear and bend to the counter-blast of the national suffering they 
scarcely as yet seem to realize, is no less sure. But in the meantime I 
have given the superficial impressions of a flying visit, and very unfavour- 
able they were. If the siege has really regenerated Paris, all I can say is, 
she was masquerading for the time in something more offensive than her 
old manners. 
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Rord Rilgobbin. 
4 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Two FRIENDS AT BREAKFAST. 


RISHMEN may reasonably enough 
travel for climate, they need scarcely 
go abroad in search of scenery. 
Within even a very short distance 
from the capital, there are land- 
scapes which, for form, outline, 
and colour, equal some of the most 
celebrated spots of continental 
\~ beauty. 

One of these is the view from 
Bray Head over the wide expanse 
of the Bay of Dublin, with Howth 
i and Lambay in the far distance. 
Nearer at hand lies the sweep of 
that graceful shore to Killiney, with 
the Dalky Islands dotting the calm 
sea; while inland, in wild confa- 
sion, are grouped the Wicklow 
mountains, massive with wood and 
teeming with a rich luxuriance. 

When sunlight and stillness spread colour over the blue mirror of the 
sea—as is essential to the scene—I know of nothing—not even Naples 
or Amalfi, can surpass this marvellous picture. 

It was on a terrace that commanded this view that Walpole and 
Atlee sat at breakfast on a calm autumnal morning; the white-sailed 
boats scarcely creeping over their shadows; and the whole scene, in its - 
silence and softened effect, presenting a picture of almost rapturous 
tranquillity. 

‘With half a dozen days like this,” said Atlee, as he smoked his 
cigarette, in a sort of languid grace, ‘one would not say O’Connell was 
wrong in his glowing admiration for Irish scenery. If I were to awake 
every day for a week to this, I suspect I should grow somewhat crazy 
myself about the green island.” 

‘And dash the description with a little treason too,” said the other, 
superciliously. ‘‘I have always remarked the ingenious -connection with 
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which Irishmen bind up a love of the picturesque with a hate of the 
Saxon.” 

“‘Why not? they are bound together in the same romance. Can 
you look on the Parthenon and not think of the Turk ?” 

“‘ Apropos of the Turk,” said the other, laying his hand on a folded 
letter which lay before him, “ here’s a long letter from Lord Danesbury 
about that wearisome ‘ Eastern question,’ as they call the ten thousand 
issues that await solution on the Bosphorus. Do you take interest in 
these things ?”’ 

‘“Tmmensely. After I have blown myself with a sharp burst on Home 
politics, I always take a canter among the Druses and the Lebanites ; and 
I am such an authority on the ‘ Grand Idea,’ that Ransgabe refers to me 
as ‘the illustrious statesman whose writings relieve England from the 
stain of universal ignorance about Greece.’ ”’ 

‘And do you know anything on the subject ?” 

“ About as much as the present Cabinet does of Ireland. I know all 
the clap-traps: the grand traditions that have sunk down into a present 
barbarism—of course, through ill government; the noble instincts de- 
praved by gross ill-usage; I know the inherent] love of freedom we 
cherish, which makes men resent rents as well as laws, and teaches that 
taxes are as great a tyranny as the rights of property.” 

‘And do the Greeks take this view of it ?”’ 

‘Of course they do; and it was in experimenting on them that your 
great Ministers learned how to deal with Ireland. There was but one step 
from Thebes to Tipperary. Corfu was ‘pacified’—that’s the phrase for it— 
by abolishing the landlords. The peasants were told they might spare a 
little if they liked to the ancient possessor of the soil ; and so they took the 
ground, and they gave him the olive-trees. You may imagine how fertile 
these were, when the soil around them was utilized to the last fraction of 
productiveness.”’ 

“Is that a fair statement of the case ?” 

‘Can you ask the question? I'll show it to you in print.” 

‘‘Perhaps written by yourself.” 

“ And why not? What convictions have not broken on my mind by 
reading my own writings? You smile at this; but how do you know 
your face is clean till you look in a glass?” 

Walpole, however, had ceased to attend to the speaker, and was 
deeply engaged with the letter before him. 

“T see here,” cried he, “his Excellency is good enough to say that 
some mark of royal favour might be advantageously extended to those 
Kilgobbin people, in recognition of their heroic defence. What should it i 
be, is the question.” 

‘‘Confer on him the peerage, perhaps.” 

‘* That is totally out of the question.” 

“Tt was Kate Kearney made the defence; why not give her a com- 
mission in the army ?—make it another ‘ woman’s right.’ ” 
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“You are absurd, Mr. Atlee.” 

‘* Suppose you endowed her out of the Consolidated Fund? Give 
her twenty thousand pounds, and I can almost assure you that a very 
clever fellow I know will marry her.” 

“A strange reward for good conduct.” 

‘*A prize of virtue. They have that sort of thing in France, and 
they say it gives a great support to purity of morals.” 

*‘ Young Kearney might accept something, if we knew what to offer 
him.” 

**T’d say, a pair of black trousers ; for I think I'm now wearing his 
last in that line.” 

** Mr. Atlee,” said the other, grimly, “let me remind you once again, 
that the habit of light jesting—‘ persiflage ’"—is so essentially Irish, you 
should keep it for your countrymen ; and if you persist in supposing the 
career of a private secretary suits you, this is an incongruity that will totally 
unfit you for the walk.” 

‘*T am sure you know your countrymen, sir, and I am grateful for the 
rebuke.” 

Walpole’s cheek flushed at this, and it was plain that there was a 
hidden meaning in the words which he felt and resented. 

‘‘T do not know,” continued Walpole, ‘if I am not asking you to 
curb one of the strongest impulses of your disposition ; but it rests entirely 
with yourself whether my counsel be worth following.” 

“Of course it is, sir. I shall follow your advice to the letter, and 
keep all my good spirits and my bad manners for my countrymen.” 

It was evident that Walpole had to exercise some strong self-control 
not to reply sharply; but he refrained, and turned once more to Lord 
Danesbury’s letter, in which he was soon deeply occupied. At last he said: 
‘* His Excellency wants to send me out to Turkey, to confer with a man 
with whom he has some confidential relations. It is quite impossible 
that, in my present state of health, I could do this. Would the thing 
suit you, Atlee—that is, if, on consideration, I should opine that you 
would suit it?” 

‘*T suspect,”’ replied Atlee, but with every deference in his manner, “cif 
you would entertain the last part of the contingency first, it would be more 
convenient to each of us. I mean, whether I were fit for the situation.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps so,” said the other carelessly : ‘it is not at all im- 
possible, it may be one of the things you would acquit yourself well in. 
It is a sort of exercise for tact and discretion—an occasion in which that 
light hand of yours would have a field for employment, and that acute 
skill in which I know you pride yourself, as regards reading character—" 

‘*'You have certainly piqued my curiosity,” said Atlee. 

*‘ I don’t know that I ought to have said so much: for, after all, it 
remains to be seen whether Lord Danesbury would estimate these gifts of 
yours as highly asI do. What I think of doing is this: I shall send you 
over to his Excellency in your capacity as my own private secretary, 10 
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explain how unfit I am in my present disabled condition to undertake a 
journey. I shall tell my lord how useful I have found your services with 
regard to Ireland, how much you know of the country and the people, and 
how worthy of trust I have found your information and your opinions ; and 
I shall hint—but only hint, remember—that, for the mission he speaks of, 
he might possibly do worse than fix upon yourself. As, of course, it rests 
with him to be like-minded with me or not upon this matter—to take, in 
fact, his own estimate of Mr. Atlee from his own experiences of him, 
you are not to know anything whatever of this project till his Excellency 
thinks proper to open it to you. You understand that?” 

‘“‘ Thoroughly.” 

‘Your mission will be to explain—when asked to explain—certain 
difficulties of Irish life and habits, and if his lordship should direct con- 
versation to topics of the East, to be careful to know nothing of the 
subject whatever—mind that.” 

“T shall be careful. Ihave read the Arabian Nights,—but that’s all.” 

‘ And of that tendency to small joking and weak epigram I would also 
caution you to beware ; they will have no success in the quarter to which 
you are going, and they will only damage other qualities which you might 
possibly rely on.” 

Atlee bowed a submissive acquiescence. 

‘I don’t know that you'll see Lady Maude Bickerstaffe, his lordship’s 
niece.” (He stopped as if he had unwittingly uttered an awkwardness, 
and then added)—‘‘I mean, she has not been well, and may not appear 
while you are at the castle ; but if you should—and if, which is not at all 
likely, but still possible—you should be led to talk of Kilgobbin and the 
incident that has got into the papers, you must be very guarded in all 
you say. It is a county family of station and repute. We were there as 
visitors. The ladies—I don’t know that I'd say very much of the ladies.” 

‘‘Except that they were exceedingly plain in looks, and somewhat 
passées besides,” added Atlee, gravely. 

“‘T don’t see why you should say that, sir,” replied the other stiffly. 
“Tf you are not bent on compromising me by an indiscretion, I don’t 
perceive the necessity of involving me in a falsehood.” 

‘* You shall be perfectly safe in my hands,” said Atlee. 

‘¢ And that I may be so, say as little about me as you can. I know the 
injunction has its difficulties, Mr. Atlee, but pray try and observe it.” 

The conversation had now arrived at a point in which one angry word 
more must have produced a rupture between them ; and though Atlee took 
in the whole situation and its consequences at a glance, there was nothing 
in the easy jauntiness of his manner that gave any clue to a sense of 
anxiety or discomfort. 

“Is it likely,” asked he, at length, ‘ that his Excellency will advert 
to the idea of recognizing or rewarding these people for their brave de- 
fence ?”” 

“Tam coming to that, if you will spare mea little patience ; Saxon 
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slowness is a blemish you'll have to grow accustomed to. If Lord Danes- 
bury should know that you are an acquaintance of the Kilgobbin family, 
and ask you what would be a suitable mode of showing how their conduct 
has been appreciated in a high quarter, you should be prepared with an 
answer.” 

Atlee’s eyes twinkled with a malicious drollery, and he had to bite 
his lips to repress an impertinence that seemed almost to master his 
prudence, and at last he said carelessly— 

‘“‘Dick Kearney might get something.” 

‘‘T suppose you know that his qualifications will be tested. You bear 
that in mind, I hope——” 

“Yes. I was just turning it over in my head, and I thought the best 
thing to do would be to make him a Civil Service Commissioner. They 
are the only people taken on trust.” 

‘‘You are severe, Mr. Atlee. Have these gentlemen earned this 
dislike on your part ?”’ 

“ Do you mean_by having rejected me ? No, that they have not. I 
believe I could have survived that ; and if, however, they had come to the 
point of telling me that they were content with my acquirements, and had 
what is ealled ‘ passed me,’ I fervently believe I should have been seized 
with an apoplexy.” 

‘Mr. Atlee’s opinion of himself is not a mean one,’ ’ said Walpole, with 
a cold smile. 

“On the contrary, sir, I have occasion to feel pretty often in every 
twenty-four hours, what an ignominious part a man plays in life who 
has to affect to be taught what he knows already—to be asking the road 
where he has travelled every step of the way—and to feel that a thread- 
bare coat and broken boots take more from the value of his opinions than 
if he were a knave or a blackleg.”” 

‘I don’t see the humility of all this.” 

‘“‘T feel the shame of it, though,” said Atlee; and as he arose and 
walked out upon the terrace, the veins in his forehead were swelled and 
knotted, and his lips trembled with suppressed passion. 

In a tone that showed how thoroughly indifferent he felt to the ‘other’ 8 
irritation, Walpole went on to say : ‘‘ You will then make it your business, 
Mr. Atlee, to ascertain in what way most acceptable to those people at 
Kilgobbin, his Excellency may be able to show them some mark of royal 
favour—bearing in mind not to commit yourself to anything that may 
raise great expectations. In fact, a recognition is what is intended, not a 
reward.” 

Atlee’s eyes fell upon the opal ring, which he always wore since the 
day Walpole had given it to him, and there was something so significant 
in the glance that the other flushed as he caught it.” 

‘I believe I appreciate the distinction,” said Atlee, quietly. “It 
is to be something in which the generosity of the donor is more com- 
memorated than the merits of the person rewarded, and, consequently, 4 
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most appropriate recognition of the Celt by the Saxon. Do you think I 
ought to go down to Kilgobbin Castle, sir ?”’ 

“T am not quite sure about that; I'll turn it over in my mind. 
Meanwhile I'll telegraph to my lord that, if he approves, I shall send you 
over to Wales ; and you had better make what arrangements you have to 
make, to be ready to start at a moment.” 

‘Unfortunately, sir, I have none. I am in the full enjoyment of such 
complete destitution, that I am always ready to go anywhere.” 

Walpole did not notice the words, but arose and walked over to 
a writing-table, to compose his message for the telegraph. 

“ There,” said he, as he folded it, ‘ have the kindness to despatch 
this at once, and do not be out of the way about five, or half-past, when I 
shall expect an answer.” 

‘Am I free to go into town meanwhile ?”’ asked Atlee. 

Walpole nodded assent without speaking. 

‘“‘T wonder if this sort of flunkeydom be good for a man,” muttered 
Atlee to himself as he sprang down the stairs. ‘‘I begin to doubt it. 
At all events I understand now the secret of the first lieutenant’s being 
a tyrant: he has once been a middy. And so I say, let me only reach the 
ward-room, and heaven help the cockpit! ”’ 





CHAPTER XXY. 


ATLEE’S EMBARRASSMENTS. 


Wuen Atlee returned to dress for dinner, he was sent for hurriedly by 
Walpole, who told him that Lord Danesbury’s answer had arrived with 
the order, ‘‘ Send him over at once, and write fully at the same time.” 

‘‘ There is an eleven-o’clock packet, Atlee, to-night,” said he: ‘‘ you 
must manage to start by that. You'll reach Holyhead by four or there- 
abouts, and can easily get to the castle by mid-day.” 

‘“‘T wish I had had a little more time,” muttered the other. ‘‘If I am 
to present myself before his Excellency in such a ‘ rig’ as this ei 

“T have thought of that. We are nearly of the same size and build ; 
you are, perhaps, a trifle taller, but nothing to signify. Now Buckmaster 
has just sent me a mass of things of all sorts from town; they are in my 
dressing-room, not yet unpacked. Go up and look at them after dinner : 
take what suits you—as much—all, if you like—but don’t delay now. 
It only wants a few minutes of seven o'clock.” 

Atlee muttered his thanks hastily, and went his way. If there was a 
thoughtfulness in the generosity of this action,—the mode in which it was 
performed—the measured coldnegs of the words—the look of impassive 
examination that accompanied them, and the abstention from anything 
that savoured of explanation or apology for a liberty—were all deeply 
felt by the other. 

It was true, Walpole had often heard him tell of the freedom with 
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which he had treated Dick Kearney’s wardrobe, and how poor Dick was 
scarcely sure he could call an article of dress his own, whenever Joe 
had been the first to go out into the town. The innumerable straits to 
which he reduced that unlucky chum, who had actually to deposit a 
dinner suit at a hotel to save it from Atlee’s rapacity, had amused 
Walpole ; but then these things were all done in the spirit of the honest 
familiarity that prevailed between them—the tie of true camaraderie 
that neither suggested a thought of obligation on one side, nor of painful 
inferiority on the other. Here it was totally different. These men did 
not live together with that daily interchange of liberties which, with all 
their passing contentions, so accustom people to each other’s humours as to 
establish the soundest and strongest of all friendships. Walpole had 
adopted Atlee because he found him useful in a variety of ways. He was 
adroit, ready-witted, and intelligent ; a half-explanation sufficed with him 
on anything—a mere hint was enough to give him for an interview or 
areply. He read people readily, and rarely failed to profit by the know- 
ledge. Strange as it may seem, the great blemish of his manner—his 
snobbery—Walpole rather liked, than disliked, it. It was a sort of 
qualifying element that satisfied him, as though it said, ‘‘ With all that 
fellow’s cleverness, he is not ‘one of us.’ He might make a wittier reply, 
or write a smarter note ; but society has its little tests,—not one of which 
he could respond to.” And this was an inferiority Walpole loved to 
cherish and was pleased to think over. 

Atlee felt that Walpole might, with very little exercise of courtesy, 
have dealt more considerately by him. 

‘I’m not exactly a valet,” muttered he to himself, ‘‘ to whom a man 
flings a waistcoat as he chucks a shilling to a porter. Iam more than 
Mr. Walpole’s equal in many things, which are not accidents of fortune.” 

He knew scores of things he could do better than him ; indeed, there 
were very few he could not. 

Poor Joe was not, however, aware that it was in the ‘‘ not doing ”’ lay 
Walpole’s secret of superiority ; that the inborn sense of abstention is the 
great distinguishing element of the class Walpole belonged to; and he 
might harass himself for ever, and yet never guess where it was that the 
distinction evaded him. 

Atlee’s manner at dinner was unusually cold and silent. He habita- 
ally made the chief efforts of conversation, now he spoke little and seldom. 
When Walpole talked, it was in that careless discursive way it was his 
wont to discuss matters with a familiar. He often put questions, and 
as often went on without waiting for the answers. 

As they sat over the dessert and were alone, he adverted to the other's 
mission, throwing out little hints, and cautions as to manner, which Atlee 
listened to in perfect silence, and without the slightest sign that could 
indicate the feeling they produced. 

“You are going into a new country, Atlee,” said he, at last, “and I 
am sure you will not be sorry to learn something of the geography.” 
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“Though it may mar a little of the adventure,” said the other, 
sniling. 

‘Ah, that’s exactly what I want to warn you against. With us in 
England, there are none of those social vicissitudes you are used to here. 
The game of life is played gravely, quietly, and calm'y. There are no 
brilliant suecesses of bold talkers, no coups-de-thédtre of amusing ra- 
conteurs: no one tries to push himself into any position of eminence.” 

A half movement of impatience, as Atlee pushed his wineglass before 
him, arrested the speaker : ‘‘I perceive,” said he, stiffly, “‘ you regard my 
counsels as unnecessary.” 

“ Not that, sir, so much as hopeless,”’ rejoined the other, coldly. 

‘** His Excellency will ask you, probably, some questions about this 
country : let me warn you not to give him Irish answers.” 

‘“‘T don’t think I understand you, sir.” 

“JT mean, don’t deal in any exaggerations, avoid extravagance, and 
never be slap-dash.” 

‘Oh, these are Irish, then ?’’ 

Without deigning reply to this, Walpole went on: ‘Of course you 
have your remedy for all the evils of Ireland. I never met an Irishman 
who had not. But I beg you spare his lordship your theory, whatever it 
is, and simply answer the questions he will ask you.” 

“JT will try, sir,” was the meek reply. 

“Above all things, let me warn you against a favourite blunder of 
your countrymen. Don’t endeavour to explain peculiarities of action in 
this country by singularities of race or origin; don’t try to make out 
that there are special points of view held that are unknown on the other 
side of the channel, or that there are other differences between the two 
peoples, except such as more rags and greater wretchedness produce. We 
have got over that very venerable and time-honoured blunder, and do not 
endeavour to revive it.” 

“Indeed ! ” 

‘Fact, I assure you. It is possible in some remote country-house to 
chance upon some antiquated Tory, who still cherishes these notions ; but 
you'll not find them amongst men of mind or intelligence, nor amongst 
any class of our people.” 

It was on Atlee’s lip to ask, ‘¢ Who were our people?” but he forbore 
by a mighty effort, and was silent. 

*“T don’t know ifI have any other cautions to give you. Do you?” 

“No, sir. I could not even have reminded you of these, if you had 
not yourself remembered them.” 

“Oh, I had almost forgotten it. If his Excellency should give you any- 
thing to write out, or to copy, don’t smoke while you are over it ; he abhors 
tobacco. I should have given you a warning to be equally careful as 
regards Lady Maude’s sensibilities ; but, on the whole, I suspect you'll 
Searcely see her.”’ 

“Is that all, sir,” said the other, rising. 
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‘“‘ Well, I think so. I shall be curious to hear how you acquit your- 
self—how you get on with his Excellency, and how he takes you; and 
you must write it all to me. Ain't you much too early ; it’s scarcely 
ten o’clock ?” 

‘¢ A quarter-past ten ; and I have some miles to drive to Kingstown.” 

‘¢ And not yet packed, perhaps ?”’ said the other, listlessly. 

‘* No, sir; nothing ready.” 

“Oh! you'll be in ample time; I'll vouch for it. You are one of the 
rough-and-ready order, who are never late. Not but in this same flurry 
of yours, you have made me forget something I know I had to say ; and 
you tell me you can’t remember it ?”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

‘‘ And yet,’ said the other sentertiously, ‘‘the crowning merit of a 
private secretary is exactly that sort of memory. Your intellects, if pro- 
perly trained, should be the complement of your chief's. The infinite 
number of things that are too small and too insignificant for him, are to 
have their place, duly docketed and dated, in your brain; and the very 
expression of his face should be an indication to you of what he is looking 
for and yet cannot remember. Do you mark me?” 

‘‘ Half-past ten,” cried Atlee, as the clock chimed on the mantelpiece ; 
and he hurried away without another word. 

It was only as he saw the pitiable penury of his own scanty wardrobe, 
that he could persuade himself to accept of Walpole’s offer. 

‘¢ After all,” he said, ‘the loan of a dress-coat may be the turning- 
point of a whole destiny. Junot sold all he had to buy a sword, to 
make his first campaign; all J have is my shame, and here it goes for a 
suit of clothes! And, with these words, he rushed down to Walpole’s 
dressing-room, and, not taking time to inspect and select the contents, 
carried off the box as it was, with him. ‘I'll tell him all when I write,” 
muttered he, as he drove away. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Dick KEARNEY’s CHAMBERS. 


Wuen Dick Kearney quitted Kilgobbin Castle for Dublin, he was very far 
from having any projects in his head, excepting to show his cousin Nina 
that he could live without her. 

“T believe,” muttered he to himself, ‘‘ she counts upon me as another 
‘victim.’ These coquettish damsels have a theory that the ‘ whole drama 
of life’ is the game of their fascinations and the consequences that come 
of them, and that we men make it our highest ambition to win them, 
and subordinate all we do in life to their favour. I should like to show 
her that one man at least refuses to yield this allegiance, and that what- 
ever her blandishments do with others, with him they are powerless.” 
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These thoughts were his travelling-companions for nigh fifty miles of 
travel, and, like most travelling-companions, grew to be tiresome enough 
towards the end of the journey. 

When he arrived in Dublin he was in no hurry to repair to his 
quarters in Trinity; they were not particularly cheery in the best of 
times, and now it was long vacation, with few men in town and everything 
sad and spiritless ; besides this, he was in no mood to meet Atlee, whose 
free-and-easy jocularity he knew he would not endure, even with his 
ordinary patience. Joe had never condescended to write one line since 
he had left Kilgobbin, and Dick, who felt that in presenting him to his 
family he had done him immense honour, was proportionately indignant 
at this show of indifference. But, by the same easy formula with which he 
could account for anything in Nina’s conduct, by her ‘ coquetry,”’ he was 
able to explain every deviation from decorum of Joe Atlee’s, by his 
“snobbery.” And it is astonishing how comfortable the thought made 
him, that this man, in all his smartness and ready wit, in his prompt 
power to acquire, and his still greater quickness to apply knowledge, was 

,after all a most consummate snob. 

He had no taste for a dinner at commons, so he ate his mutton- 
chop at a tavern, and went to the play. Ineffably bored, he sauntered 
along the almost deserted streets of the city, and just as midnight was 
striking, he turned under the arched portal of the College. Secretly 
hoping that Atlee might be absent, he inserted the key and entered his 
quarters. 

The grim old coal-bunker in the passage, the silent corridor, and the 
dreary room at the end of it, never looked more dismal than as he 
surveyed them now by the light of a little wax match he had lighted 
to guide his way. There stood the massive old table in the middle, 
with its litter of books and papers— memories of many a headache ; 
and there was the paper of coarse Cavendish, against which he had 
80 often protested, as well as a pewter-pot—a new infraction against 
propriety since he had been away. Worse, however, than all assaults 
on decency, were a pair of coarse highlows, which had been placed within 
the fender, and had evidently enjoyed the fire so long as it lingered in the 
grate. 

‘‘So like the fellow! so like him!” was all that Dick could mutter, 
and he turned away in disgust. 

As Atlee never went to bed till daybreak, it was quite clear that he 
was from home, and as the College gates could not reopen till morning, 
Dick was not sorry to feel that, he was safe from all intrusion for some 
hours. With this consolation, he betook him to his bedroom, and pro- 
ceeded to undress. Scarcely, however, had he thrown off his coat than a 
heavy, long-drawn respiration startled him. He stopped and listened : it 
came again, and from the bed. He drew nigh, and there, to his amaze- 
ment, on his own pillow, lay a massive head df a coarse-looking, vulgar 
man, of about thirty, with a silk-handkerchief fastened over it as nightcap. 
24—2 
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A brawny arm lay outside the bedclothes, with an enormous hand of very 
questionable cleanness, though one of the fingers wore a heavy gold ring. 

Wishing to gain what knowledge he might of his guest before awaking 
him, Dick turned to inspect his clothes, which, in q wild disorder, lay 
scattered through the room. They were of the very poorest; but such 
still as might have belonged to a very humble clerk, or a messenger in a 
counting-house. A large black-leather pocket-book fell from a pocket of 
the coat, and, in replacing it, Dick perceived it was filled with letters. 
On one of these, as he closed the clasp, he read the name ‘“ Mr. Daniel 
Donogan, Dartmouth Gaol.” 

‘¢ What!” cried he, ‘is this the great head-centre, Donogan, I have 
read so much of? and how is he here ?” 

Though Dick Kearney was not usually quick of apprehension, he was 
not long here in guessing what the situation meant: it was clear enough 
that Donogan, being a friend of Joe Atlee, had been harboured here as 
a safe refuge. Of all places in the capital, none were so secure from the 
visits of the police as the College; indeed it would have been no small 
hazard for the public force to have invaded these precincts. Calculating 
therefore that Kearney was litile likely to leave Kilgobbin at present, 
Atlee had installed his friend in Dick’s quarters. The indiscretion was a 
grave one; in fact, there was nothing—even to expulsion itself—might 
not have followed on discovery. 

‘“‘So like him! so like him!” was all he could mutter, as he arose 
and walked about the room. 

While he thus mused, he turned into Atlee’s bedroom, and at once 
it appeared why Mr. Donogan had been accommodated in his room. 
Atlee’s was perfectly destitute of everything: bed, chest-of-drawers, 
dressing-table, chair and bath were all gone. The sole object in the 
chamber was a coarse print of a well-known informer of the year ’98, 
‘‘Jemmy O’Brien,” under whose portrait was written, in Atlee’s hand, 
‘‘ Bought in at fourpence-halfpenny, at the general sale, in affectionate re- 
membrance of his virtues, by one who feels himself to be a relative.—J. A.” 
Kearney tore down the picture in passion, and stamped upon it ; indeed, 
his indignation with his chum had now passed all bounds of réstraint. 

** So like him in everything ! ” again burst from him in utter bitterness. 

Having thus satisfied himself that he had read the incident aright, 
he returned to the sitting-room, and at once decided that he would leave 
Donogan to his rest till morning. 

“Tt will be time enough then to decide what is to be done,” 
thought he. 

He then proceeded to relight the fire, and, drawing a sofa near, he 
wrapped himself in a railway-rug and lay down to sleep. For a long 
time he could not compose himself to slumber ; he thought of Nina and 
her wiles—ay, they were wiles: he saw them plainly enough. It was 
true he was no prize—no “‘catch,” as they call it+to angle for; and 
such a girl as'she was could easily ‘look higher ; but still he might swell 
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the list of those followers she seemed to like to behold at her feet offering 
up every homage to her beauty, even to their actual despair. And he 
thought of his own condition—very hopeless and purposeless as it was. 

‘What a journey to be sure was life, without a goal to strive for. 
Kilgobbin would be his one day ; but by that time would it be able to pay 
off the mortgages that were raised upon it? It was true Atlee was no 
richer, but Atlee was a shifty, artful fellow, with scores of contrivances to 
go to windward of Fortune in even the very worst of weather. Atlee 
would do many a thing he would not stoop to.” 

And as Kearney said this to himself, he was cautious in the use of his 
verb, and never said ‘‘ could,” but always ‘‘ would’? do; and oh dear! 
is it not in this fashion that we many of us keep our courage in life, and 
attribute to the want of will what we well know lies in the want of power. 

Last of all, he bethought himself of this man Donogan—a dangerous 
fellow in a certain way, and one whose companionship must be got rid of 
at any price. Plotting over in his mind how this should be done in the 
morning, he at last fell fast asleep. 

So overcome was he by slumber, that he never awoke when that 
venerable institution, called the College woman—the hag whom the virtue 
of unerring dons insists on imposing as a servant on resident students— 
entered, made up the fire, swept the room, and arranged the breakfast- 
table. It was only as she jogged his arm to ask him for an additional 
penny to buy more milk, that he awoke and remembered where he was. 

‘‘ Will I get yer honer a bit of bacon?” asked she, in a tone intended 
to be insinuating. 

‘‘ Whatever you like,” said he, drowsily. 

‘*Tt’s himself there likes a rasher—when he can get it,’”’ said she, 
with a leer, and a motion of her thumb towards the adjoining room. 

‘¢ Whom do you mean?” asked he, half to learn what and how much 
she knew of his neighbour. 

‘©Oh! don’t I know him well ?—Dan Donogan,” replied she, with 
agrin. ‘Didn't I see him in the dock with Smith O’Brien in ’48, 
and wasn’t he in trouble again after he got his pardon; and won't 
he always be in trouble ?”’ 

‘“‘ Hush, don’t talk so loud,” cried Dick warningly. 

‘‘He’d not hear me now if I was screechin’ ; it’s the only time he 
sleeps hard ; for he gets up about three or half-past—before it’s day—and 
he squeezes through the bars of the window, and gets out into the Park, 
and he takes his exercise there for two hours, most of the time running 
full speed and keeping himself in fine wind. Do you know what he said 
to me the other day ? ‘Molly,’ says he, ‘ when I know I ean get between 
those bars there, and run round the College Park in three minutes and 
twelve seconds, I feel that there’s not many a jail in Ireland can howld, 
and the divil a policeman in the island could catch me.’”’ And she had 
to lean over the back of a chair to steady herself while she laughed 
at the conceit. 
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**T think, after all,” said Kearney, “I'd rather keep out of the scrape 
than trust to that way of escaping it.” 

‘‘ He wouldn’t,” said she. ‘‘He’d rather be seducin’ the soldiers 
in Barrack Street, or swearing in a new Fenian or nailing a death- 
warnin’ on a hall-door, than he’d be lord mayor! If he wasn’t in 
mischief he’d like to be in his grave.” 

** And what comes of it all ?”’ said Kearney, scarcely giving any exact 
meaning to his words. 

*“‘That’s what I do be saying myself,” cried the hag. ‘‘ When they 
can transport you for singing a ballad and send you to pick oakum fora 
green cravat, it’s time to take to some other trade than patriotism!” And 
with this reflection she shuffled away to procure the materials for breakfast. 

The fresh rolls, the watercress, a couple of red herrings, devilled as 
those ancient damsels are expert in doing, and a smoking dish of rashers 
and eggs, flanked by a hissing tea-kettle, soon made their appearance, the 
hag assuring Kearney that a stout knock with the poker on the back of 
the grate would summon Mr. Donogan almost instantaneously—so rapidly, 
indeed, and with such indifference as to raiment, that, as she modestly 
declared, “I have to take to my heels the moment I call him,” and 
the modest avowal was confirmed by her hasty departure. 

The assurance was so far correct, that scarcely had Kearney replaced 
the poker, when the door opened, and one of the strangest figures he had 
ever beheld presented itself in the room. He was a short thick-set man 
with a profusion of yellowish hair, which, divided in the middle of the 
head, hung down on either side to his neck—beard and moustache of the 
same hue, left little of the face to be seen but a pair of lustrous blue eyes, 
deep-sunken in their orbits, and a short wide-nostrilled nose, which bore the 
closest resemblance to a lion’s. Indeed a most absurd likeness to the 
king of beasts was the impression produced on Kearney as this wild- 
looking fellow bounded forward and stood there amazed at finding a stranger 
to confront him. 

His dress was a flannel-shirt and trousers, and a pair of old slippers 
which had once been Kearney’s own. 

“IT was told by the College woman how I was to summon you, Mr. 
Donogan,”’ said Kearney, good-naturedly. ‘‘ You’re not offended with the 
liberty ?”” ‘ 

‘* Are you Dick ?”’ asked the other, coming forward. 

“Yes. I think most of my friends know me by that name.” 

‘* And the old devil has told you mine ?”’ asked he, quickly. 

‘““ No, I believe I discovered that for myself. I tumbled over some of 
your things last night, and saw a letter addressed to you.” 

“You didn’t read it?” 

“Certainly not. It fell out of your pocket-book, and I put it back 
there.” 

“So the old hag didn’t blab on me? I'm anxious about this, 
because it’s got out somehow that I’m back again. I landed at Kenmare 
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in a fishing-boat from the New York Packet the ‘Osprey’ on Tuesday 
fortnight, and three of the newspapers had it before I was a week on 
shore.” 

“Our breakfast is getting cold; sit down here and let me help you. 
Will you begin with a rasher ? ”’ 

Not replying to the invitation, Donogan covered his plate with bacon, 
and leaning his arm on the table, stared fixedly at Kearney. 

“T’m as glad as fifty pounds of it,’”’ muttered he slowly to himself. 

‘Glad of what ?” 

“Glad that you're not a swell, Mr. Kearney,” said he gravely. ‘‘ ‘ The 
Honourable Richard Kearney,’ whenever I repeated that to myself it gave 
me a cold sweat. I thought of velvet collars and a cravat with a grand 
pin in it, and a stuck-up creature behind both, that wouldn’t condescend 
to sit down with me.” 

‘*T’m sure Joe Atlee gave you no such impression of me.”’ 

A short grunt that might mean anything was all the reply. 

‘‘ He was my chum, and knew me better,”’ reiterated the other. 

‘‘He knows many a thing he doesn’t say, and he says plenty that he 
doesn’t know. ‘ Kearney will be a swell,’ said I, ‘ and he’ll turn upon me 
just out of contempt for my condition.’ ”’ 

‘‘ That was judging me hardly, Mr. Donogan.” 

‘* No, it wasn’t; it’s the treatment the mangy dogs meet all the world 
over. Why is England insolent to us, but because we’re poor—answer 
me that? Are we mangy ? Don’t you feel mangy ?—I know J do!” 

Dick smiled a sort of mild contradiction, but said nothing. 

‘“‘ Now that I see you, Mr. Kearney,” said the other, ‘‘ I’m as glad as 
a ten-pound note about a letter I wrote you e 

‘“‘T never received a letter from you.” 

‘‘ Sure I know you didn’t! haven’tI got it here ?”’ And he drew forth a 
square-shaped packet and held it up before him. ‘‘I never said that 
I sent it, nor I won’t send it now; here’s its present address,” added he, 
as he threw it on the fire and pressed it down with his foot. 

‘‘ Why not have given it to me now ?” asked the other. 

‘“‘ Because three minutes will tell you all that was in it, and better 
than writing; for I can reply to anything that wants an explanation, and 
that’s what a letter cannot. First of all, do you know that Mr. Claude 
Barry, your county member, has asked for the Chiltern, and is going 
to resign ?” 

‘“‘ No, I have not heard it.” 

‘‘ Well, it’s a fact. They are going to make him a second secretary 
somewhere, and pension him off. He has done his work: he voted an 
Arms Bill and an Insurrection Act, and he had the influenza when the 
amnesty petition was presented, and sure no more could be expected from 
any man.” 

‘“‘The question scarcely concerns me ; our interest in the county is so 
small now, we count for very little.” 
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‘¢ And don’t you know how to make your influence greater ? ”’ 

**T cannot say that I do.” 

‘Go to the poll yourself, Richard Kearney, and be the member.”’ 

*‘'You are talking of an impossibility, Mr. Donogan. First of all, we 
have no fortune, no large estates in the county, with a wide tenantry and 
plenty of votes; secondly, we have no place amongst the county families, 
as our old name and good blood might have given us; thirdly, we are of 
the wrong religion, and, I take it, with as wrong politics; and, lastly, we 
should not know what to do with the prize if we had won it.” 

‘‘ Wrong in every one of your propositions—wholly wrong,” cried the 
other. ‘The party that will send you in won’t want to be bribed, and 
they'll be proud of a man who doesn’t overtop them with his money. You 
don’t need the big families, foryou’ll beat them. Your religion is the right 
one, for it will give you the Priests; and your politics shall be Repeal, 
and it will give you the Peasants ; and as to not knowing what to do when 
you're elected, are you so mighty well off in life that you've nothing 
to wish for ?”’ 

‘*T can scarcely say that,” said Dick, smiling. 

** Give me a few minutes’ attention,” said Donogan, ‘ and I think I'll 
show you that I’ve thought this matter out and out; indeed, before I sat 
down to write to you I went into all the details.” 

And now, with a clearness and a fairness that astonished Kearney, 
this strange-looking fellow proceeded to prove how he had weighed the 
whole difficulty, and saw how, in the nice balance of the two great parties 
who would contest: the seat, the Repealer would step in and steal votes 
from both. 

He showed not only that he knew every barony of the county, and 
every estate and property, but that he had a clear insight into the different 
localities where discontent prevailed, and places where there was some- 
thing more than discontent. 

‘‘ It is down there,” said he significantly, ‘that I can be useful. The 
man that has had his foot in the dock, and only escaped having his head 
in the noose, is never discredited in Ireland. Talk parliament and par- 
liamentary tactics to the small shopkeepers in Moate, and leave me to talk 
treason to the people in the bog.” 

‘‘But I mistake fyou and your friends greatly,” said Kearney, “ if 
these were the tactics you always followed; I thought that you were the 
physical-foree party, who sneered at constitutionalism and only believed 
in the pike.” 

‘So we did, so long as we saw O’Connell and the lawyers working the 
game of that grievance for their own advantage, and teaching the English 
Government how to rule Ireland by a system of concession to them and to 
their friends. Now, however, we begin to perceive that to assault that 
heavy bastion of Saxon intolerance, we must have spies in the enemy's 
fortress, and for this we send in so many members to the Whig party. There 
are scores of men who will aid us by their vote who would not risk a bone 
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in our cause. Theirs is a sort of subacute patriotism; but it has its use. 
It smashes an Established Church, breaks down Protestant ascendancy, 
destroys the prestige of landed property, and will in time abrogate entail 
and primogeniture, and many another fine thing ; and in this way it clears 
the ground for our operations, just as soldiers fell trees and level houses 
lest they interfere with the range of heavy artillery.” 

“So that the place you would assign me is that very honourable one 
you have just called a ‘ spy in the camp ?’” 

“ By a figure I said that, Mr. Kearney; but you know well enough 
what I meant was, that there’s many a man will help us on the Treasury 
benches, that would not turn out on Tallaght ; and we want both. I won't 
say,” added he, after a pause, ‘I'd not rather see you a leader in our ranks 
than a Parliament man. I was bred a doctor, Mr. Kearney, and I must 
take an illustration from my own art. To make a man susceptible of 
certain remedies, you are often obliged to reduce his strength and weaken 
his constitution. So itis here. To bring Ireland into a condition to be 
bettered by Repeal, you must crush the Church and smash the bitter 
Protestants. ‘The Whigs will do these for us, but we must help them. 
Do you understand me now?” 

“‘T believe Ido. In the case you speak of, then, the Government will 
support my election.” 

“Against a Tory, yes; but not against a pure Whig—a thorough-going 
supporter, who would bargain for nothing for his country, only something 
for his own relations.” 

‘“‘Tf your project has an immense fascination for me at one moment, 
and excites my ambition beyond all bounds, the moment I turn my mind to 
the cost, and remember my own poverty, I see nothing but hopelessness.” 

‘“‘ That’s not my view of it, nor when you listen to me patiently will it, 
I believe, be yours. Can we have another talk over this in the evening ?”’ 

‘To be sure! we’ll dine here together at six.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind me, think of yourself, Mr. Kearney, and your own 


engagements. As to the matter of dining, a crust of bread and a couple 


of apples are fully as much as I want or care for.” 
‘‘ We'll dine together to-day at six,” said Dick, “‘and bear in mind 
I am more interested in this than you are.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
A Crarry COUNSELLOR. 


As they were about to sit down to dinner on that day, a telegram, re- 
directed from Kilgobbin, reached Kearney’s hand. It bore the date of 
that morning, from Plmnuddm Castle, and was signed “Atlee.” Its 
contents were these :—‘‘ H.E. wants to mark the Kilgobbin defence with 
some sign of approval. What shall it be? Reply by wire.’’. 
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** Read that, and tell us what you think of it.” 

*‘Joe Atlee at the Viceroy’s castle in Wales!” cried the other. 
“We're going up the ladder hand over head, Mr. Kearney! A week ago 
his ambition was bounded on the south by Ship Street, and on the east by 
the Lower Castle Yard.” 

‘* How do you understand the despatch?” asked Kearney, quickly. 

‘* Easily enough. His Excellency wants to know what you'll have for 
shooting down three—I think they were three—Irishmen.” 

‘The fellows came to demand arms, and with loaded guns in their 
hands.” 

‘* And if they did! Is not the first right of a man the weapon that 
defends ‘him? He that cannot use it or does not possess it, is a slave. 
By what prerogative has Kilgobbin Castle, within its walls, what can 
take the life of any, the meanest, tenant on the estate ? ”’ 

“I’m not going to discuss this with you ; I think I have heard most of 
it before, and was not impressed when I did so. What I asked was, what 
sort of a recognition one might safely ask for and reasonably expect ?” 

“‘That’s not long to look for. Let them support you in the county. 
Telegraph {back, ‘I’m going to stand, and, if I get in, will be a Whig, 
whenever I’m not a Nationalist. Will the party stand by me ?’”’ 

“‘ Scarcely with that programme.” 

‘*¢ And do you think that the priests’ nominees, who are three-fourths 
of the Irish Members, offer better terms? Do you imagine that the men 
that crowd the Whig lobby have not reserved their freedom of action about 
the Pope, and the Fenian prisoners, and the Orange processionists? If , 
they were not free so far, I’d ask you, with the old Duke, How is her 
Majesty’s Government to be carried on ?”’ 

Kearney shook his head in dissent. 

‘‘ And that’s not all,” continued the other ; ‘‘ but you must write to the 
papers a flat contradiction of that shooting story. You must either declare 
that it never occurred at all, or was done by that young scamp from the 
Castle, who happily got as much as he gave.” 

‘* That I could not do,” said Kearney, firmly. 

‘‘ And it is that precisely that you must do,” rejoined the other. ‘If 
you go into the House to represent the popular feeling of Irishmen, the 
hand that signs the roll must not be stained with Irish blood.” 

** You forget ; I was not within fifty miles of the place.” 

‘‘ And another reason to disavow it. Look here, Mr. Kearney: if a 
man in a battle was to say to himself, I’ll never give any but a fair blow, 
he’d make a mighty bad soldier. Now, public life is a battle, and worse 
thanfa battle in all that touches treachery and falsehood. If you mean to 
do any good in the world, to yourself and your country, take my word for 
it, you'll have to do plenty of things that you don’t like, and, what's 
worse, can’t defend.”’ 

‘¢ The soup is getting cold all this time. Shall we sit down?” 

“No, not till we answer the telegram. Sit down and say what I told you.” 
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“ Atlee will say I’m mad. He knows I have not a shilling in the 
world.” 

‘‘ Riches is not the badge of the representation,” said the other. 

‘‘ They can, at least, pay the cost of the elections.” 

‘“‘ Well, we'll pay ours, too—unot all at once, but later on; don’t fret 
yourself about that.” 

‘“‘ They'll refuse me flatly.” 

“No, we have a lien on the fine gentleman with the broken arm. 
What would the Tories give for that story, told as I could tell it to them ? 
At all events, whatever you do in life, remember this—that if asked your 
price for anything you have done, name the highest, and take nothing 
if it’s refused you. It’s a waiting race, but I never knew it fail in the 
end.” 

Kearney despatched his message, and sat down to the table, far too 
much flurried and excited to care for his dinner. Not so his guest, who 
ate voraciously, seldom raising his head and never uttering a word. 
“ Here’s to the new Member for King’s County,” said he at last, and he 
drained off his glass; and I don’t know a pleasanter way of wishing 
a man prosperity than in a bumper. ‘Has your father any politics, 
Mr. Kearney ?”’ 

‘“‘He thinks he’s a Whig, but, except hating the Established Church 
and having a print of Lord Russell over the fireplace, I don’t know he has 
other reason for the opinion.”’ 

‘‘ All right; there’s nothing finer for a young man entering public life 
than to be able to sneer at his father for a noodle. That's the practical 
way to show contempt for the wisdom of our ancestors. There’s no 
appeal the public respond to with the same certainty as that of the man 
who quarrels with his relations for the sake of his principles, and whether 
it be a change in your politics or your religion, they’re sure to up- 
hold you.” 

“Tf differing with my father will ensure my success, I can afford to 
be confident,” said Dick, smiling. 

‘¢ Your sister has her notions about Ireland, hasn’t she?” 

‘‘'Yes, I believe she has; but she fancies that*laws and acts of parlia- 
ment are not the things in fault, but ourselves and our modes of dealing 
with the people, that were not often just, and were always capricious. 
I am not sure how she works out her problem, but I believe we ought to 
educate each other ; and that in turn, for teaching the people to read and 
write, there are scores of things to be learned from them.” 

** And the Greek girl ?”’ 

‘‘The Greek girl ’’—began Dick, haughtily, and with a manner that 
betokened rebuke, but which suddenly changed as he saw that nothing 
in the other’s manner gave any indication of intended freedom or inso- 
lence—“ The Greek is my first-cousin, Mr. Donogan,” said he calmly ; 
“but Iam anxious to know how you have heard of her, or indeed of any 
of us.” 
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‘From Joe—Joe Atlee! I believe we have talked you over—every 
one of you—till I know you all as well as if I lived in the castle and called 
you by your Christian names. Do you know, Mr. Kearney ’—and his 
voice trembled now as he spoke—“ that to a lone and desolate man like 
myself, who has no home, and scarcely a country—there is something 
indescribably touching in the mere picture of the fireside, and the family 
gathered round it, talking over little homely cares and canvassing the 
changes of each day’s fortune. I could sit here half the night and 
listen to Atlee telling how you lived, and the sort of things that inte- 
rested you.” 

‘*So that you'd actually like to look at us ?”’ 

Donogan’s eyes grew glassy, and his lips trembled, but he could not 
utter a word. 

“So you shall then,” cried Dick, resolutely. ‘* We'll start to-morrow 
by the early train. You'll not object to a ten-miles’ walk, and we'll arrive 
for dinner.’’ 

‘Do you know who it is you are inviting to your father’s house? 
Do you know that I am an escaped convict, with a price on my head 
this minute? Do you know the penalty of giving me shelter, or even 
what the law calls comfort ?” 

‘*T know this, that in the heart of the Bog of Allen, you'll be far safer 
than in the city of Dublin ; that none shall ever learn who you are, nor, 
if they did, is there one—the poorest in the place—would betray you.” 

‘*It is of you, sir, I’m thinking, not of me,’ said Donogan calmly. 

‘Don’t fret yourself about us. We are well known in our county, 
and above suspicion. Whenever you yourself should feel that your 
presence was like to be a danger, I am quite willing to believe»you’d take 
yourself off.”’ 

‘You judge me rightly, sir, and I’m proud to see it ; but how are you 
to present me to your friends ?” 

“As a College acquaintance—a friend of Atlee’s and of mine—a 
gentleman who occupied the room next me. I can surely say that 
with truth.” 

“And dined with you every day since you knew him. Why not 
add that?” 

He laughed merrily over this conceit, and at last Donogan said, ‘‘ I’ve 
a little kit of clothes—something decenter than these—up in Thomas 
Street, No. 18, Mr. Kearney; the old house Lord Edward was shot in, 
and the safest place in Dublin now, because it is so notorious. I'll step 
up for them this evening, and I'll be ready to start when you like.” 

‘‘Here’s good fortune to us, whatever we do next,” said Kearney, 
filling both their glasses; and they touched the brims together, and 
clinked them, before they drained them. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“Qn THE LEADS.” 


Katz Krarney’s room was on the top of the castle, and ‘“‘ gave” by a 
window over the leads of a large square tower. On this space she had 
made a little garden of a few flowers, to tend which was one of what she 
called ‘‘ her dissipations.”’ 

Some old packing-cases, filled with mould, sufficed to nourish a few 
stocks and carnations, a rose or two, and a mass of mignonette, which 
possibly, like the children of the poor, grew up sturdy and healthy from 
some of the adverse circumstances of their condition. It was a very 
favourite spot with her; and if she came hither in her happiest moments, 
it was here also her saddest hours were passed, sure that in the cares and 
employments of her loved plants, she would find solace and consolation. 
It was at this window Kate now sat with Nina, looking over the vast 
plain, on which a rich moonlight was streaming, the shadows of fast- 
flitting clouds throwing strange and fanciful effects over a space almost 
wide enough to be a prairie. 

‘What a deal have mere names to do with our imaginations, Nina!” 
said Kate. ‘Is not that boundless sweep before us as fine as your 
boasted Campagna ? Does not the night-wind career over it as joyfully, 
and is not the moonlight as picturesque in its breaks by turf-clamp and 
hillock as by ruined wall and tottering temple? In a word, are not we 
as well here, to drink in all this delicious silence, as if we were sitting 
on your loved Pincian ?” 

*‘ Don’t ask me to share such heresies. I see nothing out there but 
bleak desolation. I don’t know if it ever had a past ; I can almost swear 
it will have no future. Let us not talk of it.” 

‘* What shall we talk of ?’’ asked Kate, with an arch smile. 

“You know well enough what led me up here. I want to hear what 
you know of that strange man Dick brought here to-day to dinner.” 

“‘T never saw him before—never even heard of him.” 

**Do you like him ?” 

**T have scarcely seen him.” 

“Don’t be so guarded and reserved. ‘Tell me frankly the impression 
he makes on you. Is he not vulgar—very vulgar ?” 

** How should I say, Nina? Of all the people you ever met, who 
knows so little of the habits of society as myself? Those fine gentlemen 
who were here the other day shocked my ignorance by numberless little 
displays of indifference. Yet I can feel that they must have been paragons 
of good breeding, and that what I believed to be a very cool self-sufficiency 
was in reality the very latest London version of good manners.” 

“Oh, you did not like that charming carelessness of Englishmen that 
goes where it likes and when it likes, that does not wait to be answered 
when it questions, and only insists on one thing, which is—‘ not to be 
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bored.’ If you knew, dearest Kate, how foreigners school themselves, 
and strive to catch up that insouciance, and never succeed—never ! ” 

‘* My brother’s friend certainly is no adept in it.” 

‘* He is insufferable. I don’t know that the man ever dined in the 
company of ladies before; did you remark that he did not open the door 
as we left the dinner-room? and if your brother had not come over, I 
should have had to open it for myself. I declare I’m not sure he stood 
up as we passed.”’ 

‘Oh, yes ; I saw him rise from his chair.” 

“Tll tell you what you did not see. You did not see him open his 
napkin at dinner. He stole his roll of bread very slyly from the folds, 
ani then placed the napkin, carefully folded, beside him.”’ 

‘¢ You seem to have observed him closely, Nina.” 

“‘T did so, because I saw enough in his manner to excite suspicion of 
his class, and I want to know what Dick means by introducing him here.” 

‘* Papa liked him ; at least he said that after we left the room a good 
deal of his shyness wore off, and that he conversed pleasantly and well. 
Above all, he seems to know Ireland perfectly.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” said she, half-disdainfully. 

‘‘So much so that I was heartily sorry to leave the room when I 
heard them begin the topic; but I saw papa wished to have some talk 
with him, and I went.” 

‘They were gallant enough not to join us afterwards, though I think 
we waited tea till ten.” 

‘Till nigh eleven, Nina; so that I am sure they must have been 
interested in their conversation.” 

‘*T hope the explanation excuses them.” 

‘‘T don’t know that they are aware they needed an apology. Perhaps 
they were affecting a little of that British insouciance you spoke 
of ——” 

“They had better not. It will sit most awkwardly on their Irish 
habits.” 

‘‘ Some day or other I'll give you a formal battle on this score, Nina, 
and I warn you you'll not come so well out of it.” 

‘‘ Whenever you like. I accept the challenge. Make this brilliant 
companion of your brother’s the type, and it will test your cleverness, I 
promise you. Do you even know his name ?” 

‘‘Mr. Daniel, my brother called him ; but I know nothing of his 
country or of his belongings.” 

‘‘ Daniel is a Christian name, not a family name, is it not? We have 
scores of people like that—Tommasini, Riccardi, and such like—in 
Italy, but they mean nothing.” 

“ Our friend below-stairs looks as if that was not his failing. I should 
say that he means a good deal.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, I know you are laughing at my stupid phrase—no matter; you 
understood me, at all events. I don’t like that man.” 
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“‘Dick’s friends are not fortunate with you. I remember how 
unfavourably you judged of Mr. Atlee from his portrait.” 

‘“‘ Well, he looked rather better than his picture—less false, I mean ; 
or perhaps it was that he had a certain levity of manner that carried off 
the perfidy.” 

‘«‘ What an amiable sort of levity!” 

“You are too critical on me by half this evening,” said Nina, pettishly ; 
and she arose and strolled out upon the leads. 

For some time Kate was scarcely aware she had gone. Her head was 
full of cares, and she sat trying to think some of them “out,” and see her 
way to deal with them. At last the door of the room slowly and noise- 
lessly opened, and Dick put in his head. ‘‘I was afraid you might be 
asleep, Kate,’’ said he, entering, ‘ finding all so still and quiet here.” 

‘“‘No. Nina and I were chatting here—squabbling, I believe, if I were 
to tell the truth; and I can’t tell when she left me.” 

“What could you be quarrelling about?” asked he, as he sat down 
beside her. 

“T think it was with that strange friend of yours. We were not quite 
agreed whether his manners were perfect, or his habits those of the well- 
bred world. Then we wanted to know more of him, and each was dis- 
satisfied that the other was so ignorant; and, lastly, we were canvassing 
that very peculiar taste you appear to have in friends, and were wondering 
where you find your odd people.” 

‘So then you don’t like Donogan ?”’ said he, hurriedly. 

“Like whom? And you call him Donogan !” 

‘‘The mischief is out,” said he. ‘* Not that I wanted to have secrets 
from you; but all the same, I am a precious bungler. His name is 
Donogan, and what’s more, it’s Daniel Donogan. He was the same who 
figured in the dock at, I believe, sixteen years of age, with Smith O’Brien 
and the others, and was afterwards seen in England in 59, known as a 
head-centre, and apprehended on suspicion in ’60, and made his escape 
from Dartmoor the same year. There’s a very pretty biography in 
skeleton, is it not ?’’ 

‘But, my dear Dick, how are you connected with him ?” 

‘Not very seriously. Don’t be afraid. I’m not compromised in any 
way, nor does he desire that I should be. Here is the whole story of our 
acquaintance.” And now he told what the reader already knows of their 
first meeting and the intimacy that followed it. 

“All that will take nothing from the danger of harbouring a man 
charged as he is,” said she, gravely. 

‘That is to say, if he be tracked and discovered.” 

“Tt is what I mean.” 

‘Well, one has only to look out of that window, and see where we 
are and what lies around us on every side, to be tolerably easy on that 
score.” And as he spoke he arose and walked out upon the terrace. 
“What, were you here all this time?” asked he, as he saw Nina 
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seated on the battlement, and throwing dried leaves carelessly to the 
wind. 

‘‘Yes; I have been here this half-hour, perhaps longer.” 

‘*¢ And heard what we have been saying within there ?”’ 

‘‘ Some chance words reached me, but I did not follow them.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, it was here you were then, Nina!” cried Kate. ‘I am ashamed 
to say I did not know it.” 

‘¢ We got so warm in discussing your friend’s merits or demerits, that 
we parted in a sort of huff,” said Nina. ‘I wonder was he worth quarrel- 
"ing for ?” 

‘‘ What should you say?” asked Dick, inquiringly, as he scanned her 
face. 

‘In any other land I might say he was—that is, that some interest 
might attach to him ; but here, in Ireland, you all look so. much brighter, 
and wittier, and more impetuous, and more out of the common than you 
really are, that I give up all divination of you, and own I cannot read you 
at‘all.”’ 

‘** T hope you like the explanation,’’ said Kate to her brother, laughing. 

‘T’ll tell my friend of it in the morning,” said Dick ; “and as he is a 
great national champion, perhaps he'll accept it as a defiance.” 

‘You do not frighten by the threat,” said Nina, calmly. 

Dick looked from her face to his sister’s and back again to hers, to 
discern if he might how much she had overheard; but he could read 
nothing in her cold and impassive bearing, and he went his way in doubt 
and confusion. 











